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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


DURING the course of more than fifteen years that 1 have been working 
for the benefit of the little ones, it has been rendered abundantly evident 
to me that the process of education becomes infinitely more easy and 
satisfactory if the principles of the great German philosopher Froebel are 
adopted, and the children are “ cducated while they are being amused.” 
The Kindergarten system, rightly understood, is a mcans of drawing out 
every faculty of the child, and forming a solid basis for after-education. 
Used as Froebel designed, Kindergarten teaching should begin at so very 
early an age that it 1s really the mother who should, at any rate, initiate 
it. At present, at the Board Schools, and many Kindergartens, children 
are admitted at the age of three, but most parents of the upper-middle 
and upper classes are averse to sending their children to school at so very 
early an age. There is no reason, however, why this objection should 
be a bar to the child enjoying the benefits accruing from Kindergarten 
teaching, and Miss Welldon and I have therefore prepared a handbook 
which, while based upon the latest scientific teaching in England, America, 
and on the Continent, is yet so simple as to enable any mother or nurse, 
who will give a little time and thought to the subject, to educate her child 
according to this system. The book 1s primarily intended for mothers 
and nurses, but is equally useful for the young Kindergarten teacher, and 
for the benefit of such, Miss Welldon has added to each chapter a number 
of notes for lessons to be given in class. This book has justified its 
existence by the fact that the very large first cdition has been completely 
sold out, and it has been necessary to prepare a second edition much 
sooner than we had expected. 

When two authors collaborate, there 1s generally a considerable amount 
of curiosity as to how the work is divided. In the present instance this 
is very easy to explain, as the first part of the book—that dealing with 


the six gifts—was written by me. It has been revised by Miss Welldon, 
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who has added the notes for the Kindergarten teachers. The remainder 
of the book has been written by Miss Welldon and revised by me. I am, 
therefore, confident that I am placing before my readers a work which 
is thoroughly up-to-date and adapted to the wants of those for whom 
it is intended, since in her position of Head Mistress of the Kindergarten 
Training Department of the Ladies’ College at Chelienham—perhaps the 
largest training college for Kindergarten teachers that there is—Miss 
Welldon had every opportunity of judging what is necessary for the 
right understanding and teaching of Froebel’s system. 

Throughout the book constant references are made to gifts and materials 
necessary for Kindergarten teaching, and as there is often difficulty in 
obtaining these at moderate prices, especially in the country, I have made 
arrangements with Messrs. Hamley Bros., of 64, Regent Street, W., to 
supply everything that is required, either singly or in sets. (See price 
list at the end of this volume.) 

Properly carried out, Kindergarten teachiny is not only of infinite value’ 
to the child, but is very delightful for the mother or nurse who watches 
the gradual unfolding of the baby mind, and the little fingers daily 
becoming more useful. - 

It also enables the mother or nurse, without having to constantly rack 
her brains for novelties, to keep the litthe ones constantly amused by 
means of the various sedentary occupations, wisely varied by the active 
exercises, games, and songs which form so important a part of this system, 
the object of which is to train the body as well as the mind. 

As a means of training for hand and eye, there is no better occupation 
than clay modelling, treated in Part V., and since the publication of our 
first edition, the value of Plasticine as a substitute for ordinary clay has 
been abundantly proved. Plasticine is the invention of a clever sculptor, 
Mr. Harbutt, of Bath, and is a material which can be moulded by the 
children’s fingers without any of the mess or difficulties inherent to the 
use Of clay. It can be used over and over again, and is highly to be 
recommended both to amuse and instruct the children. It should also 
be mentioned that it is certified by the most eminent analysts as being 
perfectly harmless, and, indced, ANTISEPTIC in its constitution, and thus 
an ideal substance for public handling. 


ADA S. BALLIN. 
18, Somerset Street, Portman Square, \W, 
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THE 


KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM EXPLAINED 


CHAPTER T[. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Narecent publication a mother gravely stated that the education of the 
child cannot begin until it is at least three years old. This, however, 

is obviously a mistaken idea. With the first breath it draws baby begins a 
course Of self-culture, in which it can be greatly assisted by judicious care. 
The duty of parents and teachers is fo lead out--e-ducere— the mental and 
bodily faculties of children, so that they may attain the best possible develop- 
ment. The infant begins to take notice, recognising its mother, nurse, 
feeding bottle, rattle, and so on, when from four to six months old, and 
during the next few wecks it acquires the power of handling objects and 
recognising aimuch larger number. When anew object is given to a baby 
from eight months to a year old, it is first carried to the mouth, the sense of 
taste, Which ts the carliest to be developed, being called upon to tell if it is 
good to eat ; next the infant feels it carefully all over, presses it, and tries to 
tear it, all the while examining it with watchful eyes. If, in the course of 
these operations, the object gives forth a sound, this is cagerly listened to, 
and a repetition is sought. The little one thus naturally exercises all its 
senses, and gains a practical knowledge of the object in hand, and in so 
doing it should be left to itself. After providing suitable objects for investi- 
gation, the child should be allowed to use them in its own way, and in its 
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own tune, the hurry and excitement caused by mjudicious interference at 
this stage only tending to confuse the dawning mind and prevent the acquire- 
ment of habits of steady observation. As Emerson h&® said, “ Nature never 
hurries ; atom by atom, little by little, she achieves her work, and to attempt 
to hasten it can only do harm.’ The first educational efforts should be 
maidy negative, and tend to prevent the development of bac habits, to 
check evil tendencies, and to supply materials for self-culture. The first 
object-lessons the infant must learn by itself, and it acquires them long 
before it has learnt even its first words. 

The system of so-called Avndergarten’ education planned many years 
ago by Frocbe: in Germany, which is now accepted as a valuable 
system in all civilised parts of the world, was based upon accurate observa- 
tions of the natural development of the infant mind, and it endeavours to 
train the senses by giving them suitable occasions for use, to accustom the 
hands to touch and handle objects with care and precision, and to cultivate 
habits of observation, truthfulness, kindness, and obedience. 

Thoughtless people, among whom J] am sorry to have to class a number of 
teachers of this system, see in the “ gifts” which are the means of its practice 
only anumber of toys which serve to amuse the children, and keep them 
out of harin’s way. Asa matter of fact, however, these “ gifts,” as they are 
called, are the outcome of years of observation and thought on the part of 
a deeply philosophical man, and of his skilled disciples. If their real 
educational worth is not appreciated by many mothers and teachers, this is 
not the fault of the system, but of the ignorance of those who criticise it. 

Infant mind is first manifested in taking notice of surrounding objects, 
and at about the same time the first autoinatic movements develop into the 
desire for activity, which finds its gratification in play. Froebel uscs play 
to direct activity and observation into their proper channels, and a brief 
survey of the purposes which his “ vifts”” subserve will show the philosophy 
of his systein. His first gift is a coloured ball suspended to a string, which, 
while rejoicing the heart of the young child, draws his attention to form, 
colour, texture, elasticity, and the other properties of this attractive object. 
This ball may be given to infants from eight or ten months, but it does not 
reach its full utility till nearly a year later, when the child is able to under- 
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stand verbal commands. In Kindergarten schools, under the teacher’s 
instructions, various movements with the ball are performed by all the 
children together, an® this principle of combined action 1s very important, 
as tending to inculcate obedience, to repress selfishness, and to promote 
those social feelings of kindliness and helpfulness which should actuate 
man towards his fellows. Each child is also led to wish to do as well as 
the others, but no undesirable spirit of competition 1s encourayed. By the 
use of the ball in the home, mother may teach the baby to know “ up” and 
“down,” “right” and “left,” “ backwards ” and “forwards”; to compare it 
with other round things, and other objects of the same colour, as well as to 
obey the word of command—a very important matter. In fact, the ball or 
sphere is in the Froebel system the starting-point of all knowledge. 

The second gift is a little box containing a sphere, a cube, and a cylinder 
neatly cut out of pine wood, and these lead the child to observe differences 
of form and discover various ways 1n which he can use his treasures. The 
third gift is a still more pleasing one, and consists of a cube composed. of 
eight smaller cubes, which can be arranged and combined into all sorts of 
figures, such as a chair, a flight of steps, and various geometrical forms. 
Thus unconsciously lessons of geometry and arithmetic are learned, and the 
child has been led practically to understand fractions without being aware 
of the fact. The fourth gift 1s a cube of the same size as the third, but 
divided into eight oblong pieces, or bricks, and now the opportunities for 
the exercise of the creative faculty, of ingenuity, and of imagination, are 
vastly increased, a new impulse to originality is given, and a new series of 
observations of lines, surfaces, relations, and combinations, is begun. 
Building and the formation of architectural design, so dear to the infant 
mind, can now commence in good earnest. . 

By means of the circles and segments of circles, the sticks and laths, 
which form some of the later gifts, new facts in geometry and about the 
relations of objects are learned, and various patterns and figures may be 
produced. The child next learns plaiting and weaving with coloured papers, 
which give plenty of scope for the invention of designs, many of which by 
children from tive to seven years old | have greatly adinired, and considered 
well worthy of reproduction by makers of carpets and damasks. After this 
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follow paper-folding and cutting-out, by which further truths of geometry 
are learnt, while in the latter the child first becomes acquainted with the use 
of atool. In both the hand and eve acquire steadine and accuracy, while 
habits of neatness are cultivated. 

Before the little fingers are able steadily to guide a pencil, the Kinder- 
garten lessons preparatory to the teaching of drawing begin. A sheet of 
paper or thin cardboard on which an outhne—of some house or animal, 
for example -is printed, is given to the child, who has to trace it out with a 
succession of holes at equal distances and of equal size, a matter not quite 
so easy as it may seem to an adult. The pattern ts afterwards outlined with 
coloured silks, sewn through the holes, and the cflect of a rather primitive 
picture is thus obtained, of which, however, the artist 1s as proud as if it 
were fitted for the walls of Burlington House. A little six-year old once 
brought me a whale worked in this fashion for a birthday present, and 
suggested that I should put it in a gold frame and hang it in my dining- 
room. When the hand has grown steady enough to use a pencil, a ruled 
slate and afterwards ruled paper are given, the regular squares preventing the 
pupil from making very great blunders until lines correct in direction and 
proportion can be drawn. The next step is to reproduce the geometrical 
patterns and figures formerly made by the use of the gifts, and drawing 
from objects is only attempted after Jong practice in tracing these outlines. 
Krocbel also attached great importance to modelling in clay as a means of 
teaching the forms of objects and training the eve to accuracy, and the hands 
to delicacy of touch and adjustment. 

As Herbert Spencer says, “Children should be told as little as possible, 
they should be led to discover as much as possible,’ and this may be taken 
as the keynote to the Frochel system, which places the child in such a 
relation with regard to external objects that he naturally inquires about 
them, and as verbal explanations are intended to be made subordinate by 
the teacher to physical demonstrations, what is learnt is learnt thoroughly. 
The child is made to educate himself in a path prepared for him, which 
saves him froin useless wandering and error, and, most important of all, he 
must not only know, but must also produce. Although the child taught on 
this system may appear to know hittle compared with those who have been 
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taught many words and have got a smattering, however imaccurate, of 
“show learning,” he knows 1s the fruit of his own observation and 
experience ; he has acquired the power of independent thought and work, 
and gained strength of purpose. By cultivated perception and comparison 
he has laid the foundation for sound thought, while, by being shown things 
as they are, and then being taught their names, the possibility ts avoided of 
such confusion of mind and inaccuracy of speech as result when according 
to the ordinary plan of education words are taught before things. Besides 
the intellectual value of the system, it is,as 1] have often heard Sir Philip 
Magnus rémark, the only proper foundation for technical education ; and 
he tells me that children who come into the schools under his supervision 
from the Kindergarten get on twice as quickly as those educated on the old 
plan. Since, then, this system is universally benelicial, all mothers, all who 
have the care of young children, should study it. The instinct of curiosity 
in children is usually well developed by the end of the first vear, and voces 
on growing stronger and stronger up till the school-going age, by which 
time, unfortunately, it has usually been stifled and crushed by the injudicious 
treatment of parents, who too often consider the natural curiosity, which is 
the best promoter of intellectual development, as more of a vice than a 
virtue, and use their best endeavours to suppress if as a nuisance. The 
parent who 1s fond of saying, “Oh, don’t bother me with questions, run 
away and play,” or, “Little children should be scen and not heard,” bv 
discouraging the spirit of inquiry which 1s rampant in all bright and healthy 
children, is condemning the youngster to an after-life of mediocrity, ot 
tuking on trust such things as are placed before him, and of lack of 
originality, in so far as originality 1s shown in the desire for discovery 
and experimental science. « 

Of course, children will sometimes ask questions which their parents, for 
some really good reason, are unable or unwilling to answer ; but in such 
cases it is far better to say, “1 do not know that myself,” or “That is a thing 
which you cannot understand now, but will learn all about when you are 
older,” than to let the child vex and worrv himself with the idev that you 
could answer the question if you wished to do so, but are too Cisa treeable, 
or care too little for him, to trouble to gratify his curiosity. 1 have said 
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that the young infant tests all things within its reach by means of its 
various senses, and extracts from them what infornagtion it can. The 
older child, as soon as it can toddle, goes poking invo corners, sticks its 
fingers into cracks, opens the lids of boxes, pulls out drawers, and exercises 
its curiosity in all sorts of different ways. The Frocbel system aims at 
cultivating this phase of infant mind, and stimulating the spirit of inquiry 
into healthy activity. Accordingly the gifts are presented in closed wooden 
boxes, and the child ts allowed to call upon its imaginative powers in 
conjectures as to what the box may contain before it is shown the 
actual contents. ; 





PART IL. 
SOLIDS. 


CHAPTER IJ 
THE FIRST: GIFT, 


NS about eighteen months, when the child has already acquired a small 
vocabulary and begins to understand the meaning of words, the 
legitimate use of the ball, according to the Frocbel svstem, as an educa- 
tional instrument begins, and we can present the first gift, which consists 
of a small wooden box containing six little soft balls, all of the same size, 
one and a half inches in diameter, and covered with wool in the threc 
primary colours --red, yellow, blue —and the three secondary colours—green, 
orange, and violet. Each ball is of one colour, and the size being adapted 
to that of the infant hand so that it may easily be grasped, it is a unity m 
itsclf, while as the child perceives several other unities of the same kind, 
though not exactly similar, he begins to get a notion of the law of similarity 
in diversity. The idea of unity in nature is very carly seized. A_ little 
eighteen months’ old boy, who had been playing with a grey cat, was 
greatly surprised to see another grey cat, which he evidently took to be 
the same, enter the room. By the way in which he looked from one to 
the other, he was evidently puzzling how one thing could be in two places 
at the same time, and at last he began to cry with vexation. Had the cats 
been of different colours, however, as the balls are, his infant mind would 
have been spared a struggle. The importance of the balls in leading the 
child’s ideas from the conception of “one” to that of “many,” is supple- 
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mented by their use in giving clear impressions of colour. If, as in the 
common toy ball, there were an admixture of different colours on the saime 
ball, the effect would be confusing, and the simple idea of unity would 
be impaired. 

The ball is spoken of in a Persian saying as “a chosen toy for the 
children of kings.” Having only one surface and no edges or corners, tt 
is the simplest form we possess, and its roundness suggests motion, which 
is one of the first necessities of a child. Owing to the variety of impres- 
sions caused by moving objects, moreover, these are the most attractive 
to infants. A little baby, before it can move its head, will try to follow 
with its eyes a candle that is bemg carried about the room. The six balls of 
the first gift have each a string attached, and the 
box in which they are placed contains also two 
sticks and a cross-piece. The sticks are madc to 
fix as uprights into the cover of the box, and 
the other piece of wood is fixed on to them, so as 
to make a sort of frame, to which the balls may 
be attached by their strings. (Fig. 1.) If all are 

Fic. 1. hung in a line and one ball struck, the wave-like 
character of motion which is communicated from 
one ball to another may be illustrated. In this combination the ball, which 
has before been regarded as a unity, becomes when placed with the others 
a part of, the whole. Apart from the others it may be hung from the 
cross-piece, and moved to represent a pendulum, the motion being 
accompanied by a little rhyme, such as—— 
“Yick-tack, tick-tack, 
Forward now, and now hack,” 





for there is a good reason for encouraging rhyme and using Iittle nursery 
songs which serve to train the ear. Rhyme also impresses the memory ; 
but I must here point out how wrong it is to use bad rhymes in the 
nursery. These only puzzle a child, who can detect the fault at once ; 
they are, moreover, confusing to the memory and a species of untruth. 
It will usually be found that a child who is saying a verse in which a 
bad thyme or faulty rhythm occurs will pause before it, and seem to 
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puzzle as to what comes next. By dint of frequent repetition, however, 
this sensibility unfortunately becomes dulled, and hence bad rhymsters 
are tolerated and created, for it is easier to write a bad rhyme than to 
seck fora good one, how else could we find the late Poet Laureate constantly 
forcing upon us as rhymes such combinations as “blood” and “ good,” 
and so on. As an example of a shocking rhythe | take the following 
from an otherwise very excellent Kindergarten book :— 
“Angry words they never speak, 

Promises they never break, 

MMkind looks they never show ; 

Love sits smiling on cach brow.” 
Very pretty in sentiment, no doubt; but two false rhymes in as many 
couplets are two too many, and although I could cite instances quite 
as bad from our great poets, two wrongs don’t make one right. Let the 
lines be ever so simple, but be sure that metre and rhyme are perfect. 

The ball can be made to symbolise other objects, and thus gratify -the 
child’s imagination. Thus by passing the string over the cross-piece of 
wood and drawing the ball up and down, it may represent a bucket going 
in and out of a well, and a little story may be told about it, how Jenny got 
up early in the morning and lighted the fire, and then went to draw the water 
for the day. She drew up two or three bucketfuls, but in the last she saw a 
frog (here show one of those little penny Japanese model frogs) and so on. 

The first use of the ball, however, is to teach words and their meanings, 
and for this purpose one ball with the string attached 1s taken, 
and the mother shows the little one what to do with it, and 
guides its baby fingers to imitate her own actions. Thus the ball 
hangs on the string straight from the {humb and forefinger. (Fig. 2.) 
| put in italics all the words which are to be taught in connec- 
tion with each action; and whether the youngster understands 
them is to be ascertained by questioning, as :—-Qu. “ What is 
this?” Ans. “Thumb.” Qu. “What does the ball do?” Ans. yg 2. 
“It hangs.” “Show me how.” The action ts repeated. Until 
all the knowledge contained in the above sentence is completely understood, 
you must not pass on to any other exercise. Next the difference between 
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“here” and “there” is taught; when the ball approaches its own little body 
the child says “here,” when it moves from it, it says “there.” (Fig. 3.) “Up” 
and “ dow,” on the ground and “round and round,” are taught similarly, 
the action and the word coming simultaneously. Then a little rhyme may 
be made and taught, to embody and impress on the mind the following 
important ideas, as follows -— 


‘Now here and now there, 
On the /ad/e, on the chair, 
Up it goes now, you see, 





pot Then it comes down to me. 
se Now it rvs round and round, 

Now it es on the ground.” 
‘there here 


Fig. 3. 

The ball is held over and under an object, such as a book or table, orm 
this side and on that side. \tis wound up and down by twisting the string 
round the finger, raised and lowered. It is made to tap on the table 
“Tap, tap, tap, tap, Just like a postman’s rap.” It is made to spring on the 
table. Qu. “What does it now do?” Ans. “Jump.” It is made to jimp 
over a Look, to roll along the table, to roll forwards, back, around, to swing 
to the /ceff and to the right. To swig or roll in 
larger or sitaller circles by lengthening or shortening 
the string as in Figs. 4 and 5, and round in a 
circle it swings. Then itis drawn up higher and 
higher, and let sink lower and lower. It falls off 
the table, and is picked up and placed on it. It 
is thrown from one hand to the other and from 
mother to baby with the words “J throw it,” “1 
catch it;” “You throw it,” “you catch it,” “1 keep it,” “you keep it,” 
and finally it is laid in the box, and baby is taught to arrange the contents 
of the box neatly and put it in its proper place in his toy cupboard. The 
first ideas of number are easily obtained from the six balls, for by looking 
at them together in the box, the little one soon gets to know how many 
ought to be there, and will miss one immediately if it has been moved. 





iG. 4. 


Fig. §. 


a”) 
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while he is not looking. Of course it is impossible in a handbook such as 
the present, to give more than a few hints as to the most important uses 
of Froebel’s gifts ; others will readily suyvest themselves to the intelligent 
mother, who should also encourage the child to independent play with his 
“sifts.” One word of warning I must utter, however, and that is, never 
attempt to teach too much at a time; be sure fhat one fact is grasped 
before you pass on to another, and take frequent opportunities of repeating 
the old lessons. Wolsey’s mother, when a friend expressed surprise that she 
should trouble to repeat the same thing time after time to one of her children, 
said: “If I were to give up at the nineteenth time all my labour would be 
lost; but if I go on the twentieth T may not have worked in vain.” Patience 
and perseverance are absolutely necessary to the making of a good teacher. 
The balls of the first gift should be given one by one in the order of the 
colours of the spectrum, red being given first, and orange not added until 
the colour “red” is known and recognised in various objects, as in a red 
dress, red book, red flower—so on with all the colours. Orange is so called 
because it is the colour of the fruit “orange 3” yellow is the colour of gold, 
of this piece of silk, and of little sister’s hair ; green is the colour of the 
leaves and the grass ; bluc is the colour of mother’s new dress, of the sky, 
and of baby’s sash ; and so on. When all have been given, let the child 
arrange the balls in the order of the colours of the rainbow, and teach him 
to know this order so well that if a ball is displaced or removed while hts 
eyes are shut, he can replace it correctly upon opening them. It 1s a good 
plan to have for cach ball a little box, just large enough to contain it, and of 
the same colour. A number of skeins of silk in various colours should also 
be provided, and the child led to select and classify such as match with or 
closely resemble the tints of* his balls, so as to familiarise him with various 
shades. A good way of introducing the ball at first is to cover it with a 
handkerchief and ask the little one to guess what you have in your hand, 
and tell you what he can about it. He will at once begin to touch it and 
pinch it, and, if he knows the word, will tell you that it is soft. If he does 
not know the word, now is the time to teach it to him, saying, “ You can 
press your finger into it, so it is soft. Tell me something else that is soft.” 
He will then, after a little puzzling, bring you the cushion as an example of 
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something soft, or point to his own flesh or your dress as answering to that 
description. He can next be led to discover whether the hidden object i is 
warm or cold, wet or dry, and to distinguish its shape and size, referring 
these qualities also to other objects. But the ball itself must be given to him 
before his interest flags, and he should then be allowed to play with it 
independently for the remainder of the first lesson. Afterwards, when he is 
playing with it in his own way, you should watch your opportunity to 
increase his knowledge of the ball’s capacities and qualities, and of other 
Objects which it nay be made to symbolise. 

A number of little songs have been published to accompany the use of 
the ball, and the following is a nice little lullaby which may be called into 
requisition when the plav has become too boisterous, and the little one is 
getting over-excited. It is sung while the ball is held between the palms of 
the tiny hands and gently rocked to and fro :-— 











SONG 1! 
iat 
, aka 
The lit - tle ball hes in my hand, So 
ee Seo oo 
ee Ww we 
qui- et and_= so still ; TM gent- ly rock it 
—S~ SERS ee ee sf === 4 
\ se =. ends oars Pegi eon _ oer gas 
while it sleeps, And keep it from = all ill. 


Another favourite game 1s to hollow the palm of the left hand, and hold 
the ball in it, like a bird in the nest, while the right hand is raised and the 
fingers fluttered like wings. Meanwhile the child, at first with the teacher’s 





assistance, sings :— SONG IL 
soar Sate 2 oor | 
soared os : gtr cine nme oe En eile ech Reg 
-@- 





Up, up in the sky The lit - tle birds fly; Down, down in _ the 
—— 5 ~ a nm dh akebaone i ——t- [=== » ——s 
Taj. EN-2EN - oe 4 -- Ge 


oO © -o- 
nest The lit - tle birds rest. With a wing on _ the left, And a 


S oeeeemmntonen Hileman ee gee 
as nee a eS 
6= oe Oe le 


" wing on the right, We'll let the dear hird -ies Sleep all the long _ night. 
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Then the bird may hop from its nest and perch on the child’s arm, which 
represents the branch of the tree that supports the nest. 

In these and all other Kindergarten songs, the teacher must be very 
careful herself to sing in tune, and to lead her pupil to do so. It is most 
unportant to train the child’s car, and if, as is too often done, he is allowed 
to sing out of tune, or gets accustomed to this fault on the part of his teacher, 
it would be wiser to put a stop to the singing altogether. Few children are 
able to sing in tune until after considerable practice. If the teacher hears 
the error, she should sing the note rightly, so that the child may imitate her. 
Of course, the same observations apply to cases. in which a number of 
children are taught together, as at Kindergarten schools, but | use the singular 
here, as I am writing more particularly for the benefit of mothers. 

lf two or three join in the game, the “Good Day” song 1s an attractive one. 
The players stand up ina circle or line, and the ball is passed from hand to 
hand, left as well as right hand being used; the ball being received in the right 
hand, passed into the left, and from that into the right hand of the next player. 














SONG IL. 
= aoe Be Ne ee ee Pulgganeea eS | 
feo Ne 4-2 ee Ne aan emg panes 
Gir Pops te ee ee Gey acetates Me Deic: Wacmpalastess ot = Se hoes Sw PES 
-o- eo -@- -e- -@- -@- 
The ball comes round to meet us, And if't could speak ’twould greet us, And 
ee ee 
Jalon’ isginterta. Rca mesgear Spe 4 ae 
e “o- -o- “o- 
to each one would say ‘‘Good day,” me! **Good day,” say ‘‘Good day.” 
foe ee 
Lene ag a Yn ee oe Ss incense” ome” gee 
a -o- -o- -6- @- - 


While we sing the ball will wan-der: Now ’tis here, a now ‘tis on der ; 


ert gaa rey ie Se OES So Nes j---N== 
ioe 8 os ae eet eral ee Ae a a a 
—_—-- aad —- g—-—— a cece ee ee ne ae Ses sae Sea Sis 


we pass it mer - ri - ly, Now to you and now to 


I have taken the liberty of altering the last two lines of this sony, which in 
the original are, “ But in one thing we agree, I love ball and ball loves me,” 
as I consider them quite too nonsensical to put into the mouth of any 
rational child. Most of these Kindergarten songs, indeed, require some 
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alteration before they are fit for use, and it 1s a pity the writers should not 
take more pains in regulating their rhythm, rhyme, and sense. 

Each of the gifts devised by Froebel asa means of developing the infant’s 
faculties has various occupations connected with it, the object of which is to 
train to habits of industry and increase manual skill. At first the uncertain 
baby fingers are not capable of accurate work of any kind, and the possible 
occupations are of thesimplest. The first, 
which can be practised by children from 
two and a half to three years old, is the 
stringing together of wooden beads of 
the colours of the balls, which may be 
done in various patterns and directions, 
and carries on the easy lessons in arith- 
metic begun by the six balls. Before 
begining work, attention should be 
drawn to the materials and colours of the 
beads, and their resemblances and dif- 
ferences from the balls—they being hard, 

Rat, the balls soft, they feeling cool and smooth, 
the balls warm and rough, and so on. 

Children must always be watched when playing with such small objects, 
and the first attempt at putting the beads into the mouth or up the nose 
must be kindly but firmly stopped ; diverting the attention is by far the best 
plan, butall stories of children who have swallowed beads and died, &c., do 
far more harm than good, and often lead to the very habit they were meant 
to check, so great is the perversity of human naturc, even in the earliest 
years. It is rare indeed that we are able to deter from wrong-doing by 
dwelling on the wrong-doing. By stringing the beads on cotton, necklaces 
and bracelets may be made ; by stringing them on wire, all sorts of forms 
and patterns can be constructed. The beads should not be smaller than a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, and the holes should be large, so as not to 
try the baby eyes. 

The next occupation consists of stringing small circular papers, also of 
the ball colours, in alternation with straws an inch long, as shown in Fig. 6. 
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Chains or rings may be made of any length the little one likes. In introdue- 
ing this new occupation, one paper of the colour the child knows best should 
be given first. Allow him to look at it fora time, and then ask him what 
he thinks of it. If he says itis like the ball, point out that it is iike it in 
colour and in its circular aspect, but unlike it in being flat instead of round. 
He may look at it as a picture of a ball, and if you buy these papers with a 
light coating of gum on the uncoloured side, and give him a camel’s-hair 
brush and a saucer with a little water in it, he can gum them on pieces of 
white paper, and thus find another pleasant occupation ; or he may be 
alowed to colour circles drawn on a paper or card, by using crayon pencils. 
When he first has the paper, let him. examine it with his fingers, and show 
him how to handle it without crushing it. Let him pass his finger lightly 
over the edge and surfaces, and learn to distinguish the smooth side from 
the rough, with his eyes closed. After he 
has thus become familiar with the paper, 
the straw is produced, and attention drawn 
to itscolour, which, though not quite the 
same as either of the balls, closely re- 
-sembles the yellow one ; to its hollowness, 
Tike a little tunnel, and to its little cireular 
ends. The breakable qualities of both 
objects must be dilated upon before both are put together by means of a 
needle and thread or fine wire (Fig. 7), and the child must be cautioned 
against tearing them or running his tool into his little fingers. The difficulty 
of this occupation is to get the instrument exactly through the centre of the 
straw and paper, and the ideas of regularity and distance are thus developed. 
At first the ncedle 1s sure to go to one side or other of the papcr, and never 
to “hit the bull’s-eye.” But practice will bring this right. The occupation 
should always be stopped before the child has had time to tire of it. If the 
little fingers are pricked, do not condole too warinly, or you are likely to 
have g flood of tears, but tell the youngster to bear it like a man, and point 
out to him how to “do better next time.” Bobbin and reel-threading is also 
a favourite occupation. The delight is much increased if the reels and 
bobbins are painted over with Aspinall’s enamel. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES FOR TEACHERS. 
The following remarks are intended as a guide to the young Kinder- 
garten teacher in arranging a course of lessons on Gift I.— 
| First, what can be taught by Gift 1. 
Next, how the teaching can be given. 
I. COLOUR ‘TEACHING. 


Three primary colours taught — Three secondary colours— 
Red, yellow, blue. Orange, purple, green. 


Method to use - 

a. Take each colour by itself, and match wool, silk, papers, flowers,. 
punts, and chalks with it. At first treat all shades of a colour, 
such as pinks, scarlets, and reds, as red, and do not trouble the 
child with any other colour names. Little songs may be taught 
to impress the teaching of the colour-lesson, and to give the 
child the needful exercises of voice and limb. 

Example— 
“Very pretty is the ball, 
Red and round, and soft and small.” 
b, Then teach shades of a colour and the blending of colours. 
I]. TAKE A SERIES OF LESSONS ON FORM. 

a. Finding other things of the same form as the ball, ¢.¢., fruits, apples, 
oranges, stones, and pebbles ; child’s own fist, head. 

b. Teach what the spherical torm 1s- -the absence of edges, corners, and 
plane surfaces. Let this teaching be the outcome of the games and 
chats; and see that the teaching helps the child’s language powers. 
Again introduce songs and plays to illustrate the teaching on form. 

Ii]. TAKE A SERIES OF LESSONS ON NUMBER, 
In play impress such facts as— 
a. Ditlerence between one and many or few and many. 
b. Ditference between one and two, and so proceed. 
Get the child to pick up any number of balls told. 
Give very simple adding lessons: 1-+-1=2, 2+1=3, &c.; and 
then take subtraction in the same way : 2—1=1. 
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Let this teaching be given in story form, and the child be made 
to say ina sentence or story what it has done : e.g-— 

I had two balls on the table, one fell down, and so now I have 
only onc ball on the table ; or, Mother gave me ove red ball and 
father one blue ball, so now I have two balls, &c. 

c. Use the balls of this gift for definite ball gymuastics, preparatory to 
Miss Chretman’s ball exercises. 

The ball-games given in Miss Heerwart’s “ Music for the Kindergarten” 
are very good. It is important to lay down certain rules to be observed in 
playing and selecting these games, such as— 

(1) See that all the limbs are equally exercised— hands, arms, wrists, legs, 

back, &c. 

(2) See that the action is promptly done. 

(3) See the children exercise se/f-con/rol in not inmediately running after 

a ball when it is dropped. 

The habits formed by these games and the traiming given, which is 
mental, moral, and physical, is the important matter. In a well arranged 
Kindergarten time-table there should be daily play, with the ball for the 
youngest children, and games two or three times cach week for older 
children. There should be a definite point in each Icsson, and continuity in 
the lessons and games given, if they are to be of any real educational value. 


CHAPTER ITT 
THE SECOND GIFT. 


HE second gift consists of a small wooden box like the first, but con- 
taining three wooden forms, a ball or sphere, a cylinder or roller, and 
acube. (Fig. 8.) Sometimes two cubcs are given. 


THE WOODEN BALL. 


As soon as the teacher is sure that the child has gained clear impressions 
of the qualities of the soft ball, the hard ball is presented, and the little one 
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must be led to observe the points of similarity and difference between the 
two. The first point of difference is, of 
course, the hardness of the new play- 
thing, which hurts if it strikes the hand 
unexpectedly, which makes a noise if 
it falls on the floor, and which rumbles 
as it rolls, and rolls much better than the 
soft ball. It imitates far better the rat-a- 
tat of a postman, or the sound of a hammer, and yet 1t can be used for all 
the games for which the other was available. Froebel calls such objects as 
the two balls “similar contrasts,” and, his rule being to “add the unknown 
to the known,” he uses the new set of impressions produced bv the 
hard ball as an introduction to those which are to result from the other 
objects that form part of this gift. The differences in colour are at 
ance apparent, while the resemblances of the two balls are in form and 
size only. Vhe chief points of contrast are : — 





The woollen ball is The wooden ball ts 
Soft. Hard. 
Warm. Cold. 

Rough. Smooth, 
Light. Heavy. 
Noiseless. Noisy. 


And the child should be led to discover and point out those differences. 
The heavy ball is more useful than the light one in developing the muscles 
of the little arms and hands, and in training the eye to aim correctly. The 
box may be stood on end and the ball rolled or thrown to knock it over. 
Then box, cube, and cylinder may be stood one upon the other, with the 
woollen ball on the top (Fig. 9), and all baby’s skill will be required to knock 
off the ball without disturbing the other objects. At this point other lessons 
may be taught by the introduction of other balls of various weights and 
sizes, by which to cultivate the sense of weight. Thus, of two balls of the 
same size and different weights, the pupil should be made to say which is 
the heavier, and the same in the case of two balls in which the larger is the 
lighter, so that ideas of weight and size may be dissociated from one another. 
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Frocbel also suggested that three spheres should be given, one white, one 
black, and one half white and half black, for lessons on light and shade. 

To the sphere, as to the other objects in the 
second gift, a little eyelet is attached, to which a 
string can be fastened, so that it may be swung 
or fixed up to the frame, as are the balls in the first 
gift (see p. 8, Fig. 1), By way of exercises, the 
child may first stand holding the sphere suspended 
by the string like a pendulum, and mark the time of 
some hitl song by swinging it backwards and 
forwards: “one” (firmly), “two” (softly), the right 
hand being used first, and then the Ieft. If 
there are other children, they should stand round ina ring, and also sing, 
marking the time in the same way. Next, the child may hold two _ balls, 
marking “one” with the right hand, and “two” with the left, and the time 
may be marked in various ways, as by the right and left hands alternately 
dropping one sphere and marking cither the fourth or the eighth; or the 
left may mark the eighth and the right the fourth. Again, these movements 
anay be alternated, or either hand may be employed alone. 

It is important that the child should early learn which is its right and 
Which its left side. Well do I remember the agonies of shame and 
mortification which | used to suffer as a little tot at dancing-school when 
the mistress used to say, “ Right foot forward” or “ Left foot forward,” and 

T almost invariably advanced the wrong foot. 

‘tr Once she asked me, before the whole class, 
; “Ts it possible, Ada, that you don’t know 
which is your right side and which ts your 

eae left?” And, with groanings of spirit, I had 
to acknowledge that my ideas on this subject were very far from clear. 

When there are several children, a pretty cxercise 1s to let one child 
stand in the middle of a circle formed by the others, who move round till 
the word “ Stop,” while the one in the centre plays with the ball in various 
ways, letting it hop, swing, roll, or pass from one to another ; all the children 


meanwhile sing. 





FIG. 9. 
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When the child, by means of such exercises and games, has become 
thoroughly familiar with the ball and sphere, and before he has begun to 
tire of them, it is time to introduce him to 


THE CUBE, 


which Froebel] says should be given next, and before the cylinder, because it 
is more strongly contrasted to the ball. Yet it may be pointed out that the 
cube, if whirled rapidly round, assumes the appearance of a sphere. It 
represents rest and variety in contrast to the motion and unity of the ball. 
The points of difference should first be observed and impressed upon the 
little pupil. Thus the 


Ball Crbe 
Has one surface. Six surfaces. 
» no edge. Twelve edges. 
» ho cornery. Eight corners. 
Will roll. Will not roll. 
Will not slide. Will slide. 


Owing to the numbers of its faces, edges, and corners, the cube affords a 
great educational advance ; and one of the best ways of impressing the 
numbers on the child’s memory is to give it, say, thirty marbles, and let it 
pick out from these successively the numbers which correspond to those of 
the edges, faces, and corners of his new plaything. 

The points of similarity between the cube and the sphere which our 
young child should be made to indicate are that both are of the same colour 
cold, smooth, hard, and will swing and turn. 

To teach the nature of the cube demands far more skill on the part of 
the teacher than was required in the case of the ball. For example, the 
word “surface” may be taught by covering the upper surface of a book with 
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your hands and then telling him to cover the surface of the cube ; but the 
idea of “surface” is not easy to convey otherwise than as an “ outer layer,” 
or “side.” To teach the meaning of the sides, pretend that the block 1s 
a square brick house, such as he has seen in his walks abroad, mentioning 
some special house which has attracted his notice, and tell the story of a 
soldier riding round the house, who goes to the front door first, then round 
fo the back door, past the garden door on the right-hand side, &c. ; 
illustrate by a toy soldier, and end up by soldiers mounting guard over the 
house. You should teach by .opposites, and thus teach the child first to 
put his hand on the “top” of the house, and then to find its bottom. After 
this, he will not find it difficult to discover its back and front and its right 
and left sides, while he ts led to find out the idea of the equality of its sides 
and edges by observing that, however if is turned, the part which looks 
towards him appears the same. The lessons must be kept playful to suit 
the little pupil’s age, and the more they appeal to his imagination the better 
"pleased he will be. The following story may illustrate this - An old man 
(his right forefinger) was walking along a country road (on the table) one 
day, carrying his box (the cube), in which he bad all that belonged to hin. 
After walking a long time, he felt very tired, so he put down his box ina 
quict place, and sat upon it to rest. He soon fell asleep, but before long he 
was Waked up by a sting on his nose. This made him feel very ansry, and 
he was determined to find the wasp which had stung him, and to kill it. 
He looked under his box, and saw it just creeping out at the back. He ran 
round to the back, but it had already flown over and got to the front. He 
followed it first to the right side and then to the left, and just as he thought 
he had caught it, it gave a loud buzz and flew away. At each following 
lesson the child should, be made to point out in their natural order the 
top, bottom, front, back, left side, and right side of the cube. 
Before touching on the difficult lessons of number, the child may be 
aunused by little rhymes illustrating the nature of the cube. Thus ;— 


“Upon the table the live-long day 
My cube will rest if I let it stay.” 


Or, while trying to balance it on one edge, sing :— 
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“Tt tumbles here and tumbles there ; 
To stand on one edge it cannot bear.” 


Or, again :— 
“ Quite well upon one point it stands, 


If steadied by my little hands.” 


A further advance may be made in a similar way towards the knowledge 
of the numbers connected with the cube. Thus, the teacher covers it with 


her hand, so as to show only one corner, and sings :— 


“Only one corner now you sce ! 
Wherever can the others be 7’ 


’ 


Then, showing two corners, she sings :— 
“Two corners now are well in view, 
The others I shall hide from you.” 
In order first to discover the corners and edges, the child’s forefinger 
should be sent on an exploring expedition, to see if any part of the block | 
feels different from the smooth surface ; he soon finds a corner or edge, and 
his fingers should be made to travel the whole length of the edge, since 
length is one of the chicf features of all edges. Then the cube may be held 
so that only one side can be seen, and the child may count how many 
comers and edges it can see. Then it can be turned so that two sides are 
visible, and the same operation of counting gone through, after which it 
should be so placed that three sides can be seen at once, and the counting 
again repeated. Thus the child learns that it can see either 


One side, four corners, and four edges, 
Two sides, six corners, and seven cdges, or 
Three sides, seven corners, and nine edges. 


It has then to appreciate that it cannot see all four sides at once, but it can 
imagine all four together, from its previous experiences of touch, as having 
six sides, cight corners, and twelve edges. This knowledge is by no means 
easy to convey or to be grasped, and a great number of lessons will be 
necessary before it 1s properly appreciated. It is only practically that the 
child can learn such facts in geometry as that each face of the cube is 
bounded by four straight lines, which make four right angles; that the 
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plane angles meet in points, forming eight corners or solid angles, the faces 
mecting each other to form twelve edges or solid lines. The practical 
knowledge of solid geometry is of the greatest service as a firm basis for 
future education, and no geometrical knowledge acquired from books in 
latcr life can be of much real value without a basis of this kind to rest upon. 
The parrot lessons of the ordinary aspirant for academic honours may be 
sufficient for the purposes of examination, but in the majority of cases I feel 
convinced that they convey absolutely no ideas at all to the mind of the 
student. 


THE CYLINDER. 


Having been led to observe the similarities and differences between the 
ball and the cube, as explained in my last article, the child will easily find 
out in what points the cylinder resembles and differs from his two other 
‘toys, and these must be indicated as follows :— 


Ball, Cylinder. Cube. 
One surface. Three surfaces. Six surfaces. 
No edge. Two edges Twelve edges. 
No corner, No corners. Eight corners. 
Hard. Hard. Hard. 
Noisy. Noisy. Noisy. 
Heavy. Heavy. Heavy. 
Will roll from all points. Willroll from one surface. Will not roll. 
Will not slide. Will slice. Will slide. 


The cylinder, like the sphere, has one curved surface, but it also has two 
flat ones. Attention should also be drawn to the comparative weights, size, 
&c. At the very first sight it is, of course, apparent that the cylinder 
combines the mobility or rolling power of the ball, with the immobility and 
sliding power of the cube, and it combines the educational value of both. 
It can also be used to imitate a garden roller and a rolling-pin. Thus the 


teacher can sing :-— 


“With a stick through my centre I roll round and round, 
And look like a roller that rolls on the ground.” 
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and again i— 

“T roll the paste to make a tart, 

So dear to every childish heart.” 
I{ a string is fastened to one of the flat ends of 
the cylinder, and it is twirled round, it still 
appears to retain its shape, but if a string ts 
fastened to the middle of its round surface 
(Fig. 11.), or a stick passed through it, and it is 


twisted rapidly round, it looks like a ball. 


Phen sing +-— 





Fic. 11, 


“With a stick (or string) through my centre I rapidly twirl, 
My sides and my edges are lost in the whirl ; 
You see them no more, although there they remain, 
And when I stand still you will see them again.” 


Next, the string is fastened to the third staple on the edge, and the cylinder 
again twirled round, when it is found to look like a double cone. (Fig. 12). 
Other changes may also be made by making the cylinder pass through fresh 
evolutions, and these changes of appearance are so unexpected that to the 
child they seem most wonderful, exciting the greatest interest and curiosity. 
Now is the time to ampress upon the pupil that each of the cylinder’s two 
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edges forms a circle, and if the middle were 
cut out would make a ring. If the cylinder is 
stood on a sheet of paper on one of its flat 
ends, and a pencil is passed round it, a ring or 
circle is left on the paper, and the same happens 
if a penny ts Jaid on the paper, so that a penny 
inay be imagined asa slice cut off a cylinder. 
The point inside the circle, which is at the 
same distance from every part of the edge, is 


called the centre. If 1 stood in the middle of a ring of children all holding 
hands, I should be 1n the centre of the circle :-— 


“Round we go, round we go, all holding hands, 
While in the centre our dear teacher stands.” 


It must be pointed out that when the child looks at one end of the cylinder 
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he can only see one smooth surface and one edge, and he has to imagine 
the curved surface, the other flat surface, and the other edge. In looking at 
the curved surface, also, he can never see more than half of it at the same 
time, and can only imagine the rest; and, whatever way he turns it, he 
can never sec more than one flat surface and half the curved surface, 
although with both hands he can feel the whole of the cylinder at the same 
time. Then let him mention all the round things, all the cylinders, and all 
the cubes he has ever known or heard of, as: the world, cricket-ball, 
cannon-ball, garden-roller, marbles, pastry-roller, machine-cylinder, &c. 
After becoming familiar with the three forms of the second gift, the child 
rapidly advances in the power of making comparisons and of classifying 
objects, which 1s so important an agent in education. He compares the 
cdges and corners of books, boxes, bricks, and so on, with those of the 
cube, and the round edges of the dinner-plates and other such familiar 
objects with those of the cylinder, and so on. Such observations should 
be encouraged to the utmost, and exercises may be planned on the same line. 


OCCUPATIONS CONNECTED WITH THE SECOND GIFT. 


A considerable number of small objects, such as rings, stones, seeds, 
pill-boxes, pencils, sticks, buttons, cotton-reels, and such miscellaneous 
articles, may be placed in confusion before the child, who is to be told 
to arrange them in three piles or rows, according to whether they most 
resemble the sphere, cube, or cylinder. After they have been sorted, the 
little one should be questioned as to his reasons for placing this or that 
object in the pile in which he has put it. Thus, if he places a melon-sced in 
the cylinder pile he may say he has done so because it looks like the cylinder 
when it is twirled round, so as to make a double cone. The easiest 
occupation given in connection with this gift is the stringing together of small 
coloured beads in the forms of sphere, cube, and cylinder. (Fig. 13.) 
These combine variety in colour and form, and can 
be arranged in so many different ways that they can 
be made to figure in many lessons without the little 
pupils growing tired of them. The stringing together FIG. 13. 
of papers and straws described in Chapter 1., (Wooden beads, exact size.) 
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page 14, can also be continued here, the straws being made to represent 
the cylinder, and the papers the cylinder’s flat surface. Squares of coloured 
paper in connection with the cube’s surfaces may be added, and variety 
be made in these chains. The use of these things should not begin until 
the pupil is quite familiar with the objects of the gift itself, and can trace 
the connection between them and the new occupations. 

In the pasting or gumming of figures, described above, on page 15, 
greater variety may now be enjoyed, the materials being squares and discs 
at first of the same size as the surfaces of the cube and cylinder, but 
afterwards, as the hands grow accustomed to their work, smaller than 


Fic. 14. 
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these. Quite pretty patterns may now be made with pleasant combinations 
of colours, as in mosaics. (Fig. 14.) At first the papers are mercly laid 
or pasted in the relative positions of the round to the square, as in Figs. 14 
and 15, and the outlines may be drawn on paper, which helps to steady 
the baby-hands, and is a source of great amusement. When the child 
has become used to laying the round papers quite neatly, so that they 
touch either the corners or the sides of the square, he can pass on to make 
little figures, and may be allowed to devise fresh ones if he can. He can 
place five squares so as to form a Maltese cross, and vary it by placing a 
round one in the centre of the middle square, as in Fig. 16, and, with 
either a square or a round one as a centre, he can make quite a number of 
different figures. The law of opposites, which it is so important to impress 
on him early, and which is of special service in the study of design, here 
comes to his help. He should be made to understand that all opposite 
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points of his figure should be the same, so that the appearance may always 
be symmetrical, as in Figs. 16, 17, 18, and 19. As perfect work as possible 
must be required from the pupil, and if he is inexact or careless—placing, 


iG. 17. FIG. 19. FIG. 18. 


for instance, a circle where there ought to be a square, or vice versd—he 
must be led to sec that all is not right. Neatness and accuracy are of the 
greatest importance, and when a fairly good result is obtained praise should 
be judiciously bestowed. 

The rapidity of progress in the study of these gifts, and the occupations 
connected with them, must depend very much on the aptitude of the child 
and his physical condition. The Icast sign of fatigue or excitement should 
be taken as an intimation that the lesson has lasted Jong enough, and the 
lessons should always be varied by songs, easy gymnastics, and games. 

When these occupations are begun is the time to seat the little pupil 
at the table which I*roebel specially devised for his use, and which 1s of 
the utmost value as assisting him in the art of design and of numbers. 

The surface of the table is covered with lines which form inch squares, 
and these checks are used with most materials to secure accuracy of design. 
They are also extreincly usctul in giving lessons as to place and direction. 
Such lessons may be given with button moulds and beads, and may be 
finished by the child threading the moulds and beads alternately on a 
string, and putting them away for the next lesson. The little one 1s 
directed to move his finger from the edge of the table in front of him in 
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KINDERGARTEN TABLE, 
a straight line, say, to the eighth square, or, if he cannot count as Ingh as 
eight, he is to move his finger on until you cry, “ Halt.” A bead or button 
is then placed on the desired square, and he now has a centre to work 
from. You then tell him to place one in the square to the “right,” another 
in that to the “left,” one on “top,” and one at the “bottom,” or “before,” 
or “behind,” as you may wish. The result will be a pretty figure which 
will be quite a surprise to him. This may be done with the discs and 
squarcs to form Figs. 16 to 19, as shown above, and many others. 
Then he may be directed to move a button or piece of paper “ two,” 
“three,” or “four” squares off, as the case may be, and thus he is exercised 
in counting, and will be delighted with the new figures formed. Thus, for 
example, from the centre square cover two squares to the left, and one 
down below the second square. Then return to the centre, and cover 
“one,” “two,” “three” squares above it. Then cover one square below 
it, and you have the rough outline of a high-backed chair. From the 
centre cover three squares on each side, two squares down from each end 
square, and finally two squares up from cach end square, and you have 
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the rough sembiance of a sofa. A house with windows and door may be 
produced in a similar way, and an unmense variety of rough outlines of 
other objects, the production of which causes the utmost delight to the 
pupil. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES FOR TEACHERS. 
LESSONS— 

I]. Sphere, evlinder, and cube are the three fundamental forms ; the child 
must be led to find these forms in natural objects and in manufactured 
articles. 

Il. The law of contrast ts taught by this gift, and its reconciliation; this 1s 
best done by little talks, for the child to find out the points in which 
these three forms are alike or in which they differ. 

Ili. These three forms should be the starting-points for all clay modelling 
lessons ; cach form should first be modelled and then objects made from it : 
c.g., model a ball and then model cherries, pluins, apples, eggs, &c. 

This subject will be treated more fully in the chapter on clay modelling, 
(See p. 229.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE THIRD GIFT. 


HE third gift is a wooden box, containing a wooden cube, divided once: 

in every direction, so that it forms eight smaller cubes. This is what 
Froebel called pre-cminently “the child’s toy,” for it is the first approach to: 
that desire of the little heart, “a box of bricks.” The child is first taught to 
draw the lid out a little way, then to invert the box on the table, draw away 
the lid and finally to lft up the box, leaving the cube complete, to his 
surprise and joy, for he is not before told what he is to expect to see. He 
is then allowed for atime to do what he pleases with his new plaything, so 
as to observe its capabilities, and he will find that he can divide it into two, 
four, or eight equal parts, which he can count, lay side by side, and arrange 
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in a great variety of ways. A bright child will soon begin to examine the 
parts carefully, and to discover new points for himself ; to see that each part 
has the same form, and number of faces, edges, and corners as the whole 
cube, with which he had already become familiar in the second gift. A 
backward child should be allowed carefully to investigate for himself the 
cube’s possibilities, and, if necessary, be led to perceive the important points. 
He will notice the lines or cuts, but may require to have his attention 
drawn to the fact that there are, in reality, only three dividing lines, or 
slices, as may be shown him by cutting a loaf of bread in the same direc- 
tions. The first exercise is to remove the parts of the cube one by one, to 
show how it 1s made up ; and the second to re-form it. 

Exercises with the cubes may be given on form, figures, number, and 
place, as well as in the use of words, the observation of objects in real life, 
and the art of design. Such exercises may be classified into those on: 
1. Objects, calculated to lead the child to observe what 1s around him. 
2. Svmmetrical forms, to cultivate the sense of beauty and order. 3. Geo- 
metrical forms and number, to develop the reasoning faculty. 


OBJECTS. 


Since the real forms are those which the child will find most interesting, 
and therefore easiest, it is well to begin with them. Thus, remove the upper 
half of the cube (Fig. 20), and ask : “What cles this look like ?” Answer : 
“A board, floor, or wood pavement.” It is not well for the teacher to make 
all the forms herself, though she should occasionally make one by way of 
example, and to stimulate a spirit of emulation. She should instruct the 
child what to do in clear terms, describing cach step verbally, and starting 
from the cube form. 


FG. 20. Fic. 21. FIG. 22. 
Figs, 21 and 22 are castles, about which the child can be told of Dover 
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Castle, the Tower, and how, in the Middle Ages, people lived in castles. 
Fig, 23 is the gateway of the castle, and gives occasion for a description of 
a portcullis such as may be seen at the Tower ; and Fig. 241s the staircase 
ascending to the Tower. The teacher may work on these lines for many 
succeeding lessons, varying the exercises with stories, songs, drawings, and 
clay-modelling. We now come to the 





Fic. 22. Fic. 25. Fic. 26. 
a] fe 


SYMMETRICAL FORMS, 


or forms of beauty, the variety of which is immense. In making these, it 
will be found useful to work on the chequered table described and sketched 
above on page 28. I give a number of forms by way of suggestion. 

Two cubes are first given, so as to begin with the elements of design. 
These can be placed side by side, corner to corner (Fig. 25), corner to side, 
and half-side to half-side (Fig. 26) ; all the later fgures are but modifications 
of these. They are divided into such as have the centre solid and such as 
have the centre open. If chequered paper be used, the more varied designs 
may be marked with pencil on the paper, in a line or series, so as to form a 
consecutive design. They may be marked out with coloured crayons, or, if 
squares of paper of various colours are used, they can be gummed on to a 
sheet of cardboard to make frames and other ornamental designs such as 
may suggest themselves to the mind of the child. The small cubes are inch 
cubes, consequently half one side is half-an-inch ; and this is very useful for 
the child to know. The instructions for making the designs can be given as 
before ; thus, for example— 

1. To form Fig. 27, make a ring, allowing two corners of each cube to 
such two cubes. 
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2. To form Fig. 28, take four cubes, and place them so that {wo corners 
of each touch two cubes. Then take the other four cubes and turn them 
so that one corner of each touches the centre of the outer surface of one of 
the first four cubes. (Fig. 29.) 

3. From the whole cube remove the four upper cubes and turn them so 
that one side of each shall touch half of one side of two others. (Fig. 30.) 

4. Starling from Fig. 30, (a) move the right- 
hand cube up half-an-inch ; (0) move the left- 
hand cube down half-an-inch ; (c) move the top 
cube half-an-inch tothe left ; (d) move the bottom 
cube half-an-inch to the right, and you have a 
figure which, by further shifting each outer cube 
half-an-inch, is changed into Fig. 31. 

5. Place four cubes so that a cube’s space shall intervene between each 
two of them. Place the four other cubes outside them, so that each shall 
touch two at two corners, to form Fig. 32, and so on. 

Varied forms may be made surrounding a straight cross (Fig. 32), 
and a sloping cross (Fig. 33). Great care 1s required in making the 
forms, and accuracy and neatness should be demanded from the pupil. 
Remember also that it is better for him to make a few well, than to 
attempt to/make a great many, and do them badly. The terms used 
in making/these designs, which the pupil must understand, are right, 
left, front, back, upper, lower, under, over, inside, outside. The law 
of opposites is the great guide to the formation of a symmetrical 
figure. In making these figures, as the instructions are sometimes com- 
plicated, it is necessary to advance very slowly, and to be sure the 
children understand. A good way of testing this is now and then to require 





FIG. 31. 
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the pupil, or one of them if there are more than one, to direct what the next 
step shall be. Thus, suppose the cube to the extreme right of Fig. 30 has 
been placed; if the child understands the 
law of opposites, he will not want to be told 
to place another in the same position on the 
left. The capacity for designing is greatly 
developed, and the power of appreciating 
oe. design in carpets, laces, and = architecture 
Vic. 32. increased by the intelligent use of this gift. FIG. 33. 

Such an immense varicty of “real forms” may be constructed by the 
use of the third gift that a great number of lessons may be spent in the 
making of such forms, and the teacher should tax her ingenuity to make 
them, and invent new and instructive stories applicable to each. The 
amount of information that a clever teacher may impart in this way is 
really enormous, and the memory of the pupils should be exercised by 
causing them to reconstruct the same figures on future occastons, and 
repeat as far as possible what they were told in connection with each, In 
such a repetition the teacher should always hear the child to the end in 
silence, and then correct any errors that may have been made and supply 
any lapses of memory. During the Iessons on the “symmetrical forms,” 
“real forms” of a symmetrical nature may be introduced for the sake of 
the brightness caused by introducing a song or tale; but it must not be 
forgotten that the chief object of these lessons is to cultivate the artistic 
taste of the little onc. When a good pattern has been made, some account 
may be given of the processes of iron-founding to make ornamental work, 
of carpet-weaving, and of lace-making. 

In building with this gift, as also in making the symmetrical patterns, the 
child should never be allowed to destroy a form to make a new one, but 
should be led to see how one form grows out of another by simple changes, 
iand then the desire to destroy, which is strong in little children, is turned 
into a desire to construct, to make. Then, this habit of methodical progres- 
sive play is a most valuable one to acquire, and prepares the way for 
methodical progressive work later. Again, cach building or pattern should 
contain all the eight parts of the cube; using a definite number always, and 
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seeing how many different forms can be produced with the same number, 1s 
useful training in resource and the economical and right use of material. 

Another rule to remember in using this, as wcll as the two succeeding 
gifts, is always to sce that the child fakes the cube as a whole from the box 
in the way indicated at the opening of this article, and refiuris it as a whole. 
The cube should first be built up, then placed on the lid, the box inverted 
over the cube, the whole turned over, and the lid replaced. This orderly 
taking out and replacing of the gift trains the sense and develops a love of 
order and completeness. 


GEOMETRICAL AND MATHEMATICAL FORMS. 


The child was prepared for these by his first examination of the third 
gift, which led him to observe the equal surfaces, edges, and corners or 
angles, and the lines by which it is divided into the smaller cubes ; but no 
counting was then attempted. This should now be begun, and continued 
or repeated at every lesson. The cube is first presented as “one whole,” 
and its edges, corners, and surfaces counted as with the cube in the second 
gift (see Chap. HI. pp. 20 and 23). The teacher then suddenly divides it, by 
taking away the four right-hand from the four Icft-hand cubes, and says, 
“two half cubes,” thus teaching the fact that “two halves are equal to one 
whole,” and that “the whole is greater than its part.” Tlns 1s to be imitated 
by the children until they can do it casily, they all the time repeating the 
words till they know them. 

Then the divisions are made: Half to the right, half to the Icft, half 
in front, half behind; half up, half down. The division being made in 
each case in length, breadth, and height, and illustrating the three dimen- 
sions, the next lessoy is “two halves equal four quarters” (Fig. 34). After 
the children have appreciated this, and reconstructed the original cube, they 
should again divide it into quarters, which can then be divided into 
eighths (Fig. 35). The children may then count the eight separate cubes, 
and reconstruct the quarters, halves, and finally the whole, which should 
then be put into its box till next lesson. The lesson may be illustrated by 
dividing other things, such as a cake or an apple. QO. “If 1] cut this into 
two equal parts, how much will each be!” 4. “Half.” O. “If 1 divide 
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each again, how many parts will there be?” 4. “Four quarters.” Q. 
“Again?” cl. “Wight-cighths, which cqual one whole.” QO. “If I give 
one to you, how many should T have inyself?” 4d. “Seven.” QO. “Tf two 
to you?” A. “Six.” O. “If three to you?” d. “Five.” O. “Tf half 
to you?” 4. “We should each have four.” This use of the third gift 
familiarises the child with the clements of fractions, and also inducts him 
into the 
STUDY OF MEASUREMENTS. 

The third gift is a cube of two inches, so that cach smaller cube ts of 
one inch, and if all are laid ina row the line is eight inches long. Thus 
the castle is three inches high, the staircase four inches high, the base of the 
monument is two inches square ; the height of the monument ts six inches, 
and so on, measuring each figure as it is made. A great variety of mcasure- 
ments in length, breadth, and thickness, may thus be given, and the child 
inay be presented with a foot-rule, so as to measure other things in inches, 
and compare them with those with which he is familiar. I believe that a 
very great deal may thus be done in cultivating what J will call a@ sezse of 
measurement : this sense, owing to want of cultivation, is very deficient in 
the vast majority of people, who cannot guess anywherc near the real length 
or breadth of the commonest piece of furniture. There is an old trick 
which proves this clearly. A chimney-pot hat 1s shown to a person, who 1s 
asked to place his finger at the point on the wall to which he thinks the top 
of the hat will reach if itis placed on the ground. He is generally three, 
and sometimes four, inches out in his calculation. The absence of an 
“eye for measurement” is a serious drawback in everyday life, and the 
sooner this is made the subject of education the better. 
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CHAPTER. V. 
THE FOURTH GIFT. 


LTHOUGH the fourth gift to a superficial observer apparently differs 
but little from the third, it marks a distinct advance in the logical 
progress from the known to the unknown. The third gift is a cube divided 
once in every direction to form eight smaller cubes ; the fourth gift is a 
cube of precisely the same size (two inches), divided once through its height 
and three times through its thickness, so as to form eight oblong blocks, or, 
as children prefer to call them, bricks, cach of which 1s two inches in length, 
one in width, and half-an-inch in thickness (Fig. 36). 
Hence it is similar to the third gift in the numbers of its 
parts, in its size, form, colour, and inaterial ; but it differs 
from it in the special form of cach of its parts. The blocks 
of Gift Tl. have six surfaces of equal size; those of the 
FIG. 36. fourth gift have surfaces of different sizes, none of which is 
square, two of them being long and wide, two long and narrow, and two: 
short and narrow. In giving instructions, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the broad side, the narrow side, and the end. Ideas of length,. 
breadth, and height have already been acquired by building with the third 
gift, and now it becomes possible to demonstrate length, breadth, and height 
on the same brick. 

It is not a bad plan to introduce this cube wrapped closely in a soft 
handkerchief, which arouses curiosity and interest. The little fingers may 
be allowed to wander over the covered surfaces, and the cracks will soon be 
discovered. The child will feel that the new does not entirely resemble the 
old plaything, and will be very anxious to see it. When it is given to him, 
he may be allowed to play with it by himself for a time, and to play with it 
in combination with the third gift, and, if ingenious, will soon find that he 
has now greatly enlarged opportunities of building and making designs. 
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Children who have had both, always prefer the fourth to the third gift, 
because a larger variety of “real forms” may be made therefrom. It presents, 
however, greater difficulties, for, whereas the little cubes could be laid on any 
side, and yet occupy the same space, the bricks cannot be used without a 
certain amount of consideration as to what is the best position, and how 
they can be fitted together most advantageously. After independently 
examining and testing the capabilities of his new treasure, the child is told 
to divide the cube into halves, quarters, and eight equal parts, as in the 
former gift; and then asked to examine one of the bricks separately and 
explain in what it resembles the cube. One will say it has the same number 
of sides ; another the same number of edges ; a third will be struck first by 
the fact that it has the same number of corners ; but a somewhat advanced 
pupil will be needed to say that there are in both the same number of angles, 
these all being right angles ; this must be pointed out, teaching the words 
and their meanings, and also it will be necessary to explain what is a plane 
surface, the surfaces of the bricks and cubes being plane surfaces. It is not 
at first easy for the child to appreciate that there is the same quantity of 
wood in the eighth part of cach of the two gifts, and it can be illustrated by 
letting him weigh one in each hand, and by giving him two cubes of clay, 
wax, or bread, of the same size, and Ietting him divide them as in the two 
gifts, afterwards putting them together again. The brick (parallelopiped 1s 
too long a word for baby lips) when laid flat on its broadside on the table, 
occupies twice as much space as the cube, while if stood on its end it 
occupies only half the space, but is twice as high. This 1s at first found 
puzzling ; but the similarity of bulk in dissimilarity of form may be illustrated 
by taking a cube of clay or wax and then moulding it to the form of the 
parallelopiped, and vice versd. This clearly demonstrates that, without 
increase or decrease in weight or quantity, the same piece of matter can be 
made to assume both forms. The comparative capacity of the two cubes 
may be tested in a variety of ways. By arranging the parts of the two 
lengthways, like two planks, we can see which can give the greater length, 
and similarly for height, while it is not difficult to discover which can enclose 
ithe greater space. After such comparisons have been carried on, of course 
varied by building, stories, and exercises, for afew lessons, the third gift may 
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be put away for a time, and the fourth used alone. As before, the exercises 
may be divided into those on life forms, symmetrical forms, and geometrical 
or mathematical forms. The latter are mere repetitions of the former Icssons,. 
so I need not descant on them here ; but it now becomes possible to increase 
the knowledge of measurements, and to teach some useful Icssons in weights. 
In balancing the bricks, the centre of gravity has to be found, and this may 
be made the occasion for some very valuable lessons on the laws of gravity, 
which can be illustrated by common objects, such as pieces of paper, corks, 
leaden weights, and soon. By standing the bricks on end to form a high 
wall, and knocking the whole down by touching the first brick, the law 
of transmitted motion may be illustrated. 

By supporting one brick against another the law of resistance may be 
shown, and the child led gradually to make buildings showing clearly both 
the law of balance and resistance in one and the saine torm. 


OBJECTS. 


The simplest exercise is to arrange the bricks in a long straight line to 
form a beam, which may then be divided into two shorter beams, which 
can be called railway lines. After showing how a train comes puffing along 
the lines, and saying something about the construction of railway engines, a 
tunnel can be built (Fig. 37). I give full directions for this as they should 
be given to the pupil, because, in order to teach the use of 
words, verbal instructions should be always given in this 
way. The child must not only be shown how to work, 
but must also be fo/d how to work, and taught to obey the 

FIG. 37. word of command. Instructions for the making of other 
forms can easily be arranged on the model of the following :— 

“Place the cube upon the table three inches from the edge, with a cut 
from back to front. Take the top right-hand brick, place it upon the table 
four inches away at the right, upon a long, narrow surface, and lying from 
front to back, ‘Take the top left-hand brick and place it on the table, upon 
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a long, narrow surface, one inch from the one first placed, and parallel 
to it. 

“Take the next upper right-hand brick and place it upon the table 
behind the one first placed, and touching it by a short, narrow surface. Take 
the left-hand upper brick and place it behind at the left, touching the 
second brick placed by a short, narrow surface. Place the next right-hand 
upper brick over the top of the tunnel, just in front, and lying on its broad 
surface. Place the left-hand upper brick bchind, lying in the same 
way, and touching by a long, narrow surface. 

“Place the next right-hand brick over the top, lying upon a broad, long 
surface, touching by a long, narrow surface ; the last brick at the back in 
the same way, and the tunnel 1s completed.” 

After this the child will be much. interested to learn how and why 
tunnels are made. Begin by asking, “ Have you ever been in a tunnel ?” 
or reminding him of some occasion on which he passed through one; and 
then tell him how the workmen excavate and brick them up. You will 
find the blasting operations will specially interest him, as gunpowder has a 
great attraction for most youngsters. After passing through the tunnel the 
train very soon comes to a railway bridge (Fig. 38). Through this bridge two 
trains can pass going in one direction and two in the other, there being four 
sets of rails, making in all eight lines. The bridge has five iminenscely strong 
supports, and its top is formed by three beams. Over the beams there is a 
roadway, and on this horses and carts and people can pass to and fro. One 
day a boy named Fred went across the bridge with his mother, and, after 
watching the trains pass, they walked on till they came to a well, and, just 
as they came up to it, five Ittle boys were gathered round it in great 
excitement, as they had, got a little kitten which they were going to drown. 
Fred’s mother ran up and drove away the boys, and was only just in 
time to save the kitten, which was trembling with fear on the wall round 
the well (Fig. 39). Fred was very glad they were in time, and asked 
if he might take the kitten home with him, and, as his mother said he might, 
they both sat down on a seat (Fig. 40) to make friends with it. Just opposite 
the seat was a monument (Fig. 41), and Fred’s mother told him that it was 
raised to the memory of the soldiers who died in the Crimean War. 
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F1G. 40. 


[Here an explanation can be given. Other monuments can be built, and 
historical events connected with them related. The Guttenberg monument 
can be mentioned in connection with the invention of printing, and so on. | 

When Fred and his mother were rested, they walked home, passing a 
bee-hive [build one, and say something about the habits of bees] and a 
stable [build one] on the way ; and when they got quite near they saw 
nurse looking out of- a window on the sccond story of the house (Fig. 42). 
Fred had the kitten still in his arms, and held it up to her. She 
looked very pleased, and made a sign for him to bring it to her, 
so he ran upstairs (Fig. 43). In Fig. 43, which shows the con- 
struction of a spiral staircasc, some delicacy of touch is required, 
and a useful lesson on gravity is given. The bricks are laid 
upon cach other so that all the corners at one end 
WM are in a perpendicular line, and one brick is placed 
ea upright under the back for a support. Such 
Hl stories serve to rivet the attention of children, and (= 
Wi they can be made to convey a large amount of Lf 
information, They are also to be made a means of —— 
cultivating the memory, for on after occasions the — Fie. 43. 

Fic. 42. Child is asked to reconstruct the forms he constructed 
before, and to repeat what he was then told. He may be allowed, if he 
likes, to improvise a little story embodying what he knows about the subject ; 
and children are very pleased at doing this if listened to with grave interest. 
But on no account be betrayed into a laugh at any blunders, for this is most 
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hurtful to a child’s feelings, and will prevent it ever taking the same interest 
in the matter again. Correct blunders gravely and kindly. Children are 
very quick to detect ridicule, and fret greatly if subjected to it. Appropriate 
action songs should be introduced into the lessons; and 1 hope the 
children will like the following, which my brother, Mr. F. L. Ballin, has 
kindly composed for their behoof :--- 


THE LITTLE BUILDER. 





1 I’m a __ iit - tle build - er, mer - ri - ly I plan Houses I would 





live in if I were a man. TI can make a__ staircase, every stair quite 





straight, Windows too, and doorways, chimney-pot and grate, Yes, windows and a 


2 EE Se SS... EE “SRS 
Aas RRO WG SE SEE ht et 
Le 0 | | 


door - way, chimney-pot and grate. 


Il. 


IT can make a garden, beautiful and green, 

With the prettiest flowers you have ever sven ; 
There I plant a lily, here a rose-tree fair, 

And will grow bright pansics in the summer air. 


Ill, 

I will have a dove-cot, all the doves say Coo, 
Little hutch for rabbits, and a bee-hive too ; 
Busy bees make honey, while they gaily hum, 

If you're good and love me, I will give you some. 


A very great variety of so-called real or life forms may be made with this 
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gift, and much valuable instruction on all sorts of subjects given in connec- 
tion with them. 


SYMMETRICAL FORMS. 


The remarks on this subject contained in Chapter IX. also apply 
to this gift, and a very large variety of forms may be made by starting from 
different bases, as with a closed or open centre, and so on. The directions 
can be given as follows :—-To make a 4-inch square (Fig. 44): “Place two 





Fig. 44. FG. 45. FIG. 47. 


bricks side by side, touching by long, narrow surfaces, lying from front to 
back on broad, long surfaces. Place two bricks at the right, touching the 
two first placed by short, narrow surfaces, lying on broad, long surfaces 
from left to right ; two behind touching by short, narrow surfaces, lying on 
broad surfaces from back to front; two at the Icft touching the last two 
placed by short, narrow surfaces, lying on broad surfaces from left to right.” 

To make Fig. 45 --“Slip right-hand back brick one inch up; left-hand 
front brick one inch down ; right-hand front brick one inch to the right ; 
left-hand back brick one inch to the left.” 

Fig. 46 is made by following the same directions a second time :—“ Slip 
the right-hand brick one inch up ; the left-hand brick one inch down; the 
back brick one inch to the Icft ; the front brick one inch to the right.” 

The position shown in Fig. 47 is obtained as follows :—“ Turn the right- 
hand brick back so that it lies upon a broad surface from front to back, 
touching bya corncr. Turn the left-hand brick forward so that it lies upon 
a broad surface from front to back, touching by a corner; turn front brick 
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back towards the right so that it lies upon a broad surface from left to 
right, touching by a corner; turn the back brick towards the left, so 
that it lics upon a broad surface from left to right, touching by a corner. 
There is now but one move for cach brick to bring them back to the first 
position.” 

It is not necessary for me to give more directions in this line, as new 
forms and scries of forms are easily discovered and planned ; but it is well 
to develop the series, and to encourage the pupil to make fresh develop- 
ments. Cutting out coloured papers to the forms made, gumming them on 
sheets of cardboard, and drawing the forms in crayons on ruled paper, are 
interesting occupations to accompany this gift. 

Gifts 3 and 4 can be used together, and more advanced number lessons 
can be given, especially counting exercises ; the cubes and bricks can be 
placed alternately, and exercises in adding and subtracting in one’s and 
two’s can be done. Then, with the two gifts used together, more advanced 
buildings and symmetrical patterns can be made, and the child’s artistic and 
creative faculties further developed. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE USE OF GIFTS HIT. AND IV. 
FOR TEACHERS. 


Bear in mind the twofold value of the gifts: first, the definite teaching 
or instruction in number, language, form, and colour to be imparted ; and, 
secondly, the education or tratning—physical, mental, and moral—to be given 
through these gifts. 


I. LESSONS IN NUMBER, with either or both gifts. 
a. Counting exercises. 

Cubes or bricks to be placed small distances apart, that the concep- 
tion of the units through touch and sight may be definite and 
concise. Children should from the first be led to count forwards 
and backwards. Subtraction, or the taking away of a number, 
if taught thus is as easily acquired as addition or the adding ot 
numbers, 
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b. The analysis of a number. 
By that I mean finding the number of ones, twos, threes, &c., 
there are in eight or sixteen, and the ways in which eight or 
sixteen can be broken up, thus-— 


4+4= 8 8 + 8 = 16 
6+2= 8 6+ 10 = 106 
Pet 8 9+ 7 = 16 
5 + 3 = 8, &. 4 + 12 = 16, &c. 


c. Idea of fractions, thus—— 

(a) Division of the whole into parts. To make the idea of halves, 
quarters, eighths, &c., quite clear, these fractions must be 
shown in other ways than by gifts ; apples, biscuits, squares 
of paper, &c., must be divided, and the child made to see 
that a fraction is the equal division of a whole into a definite 
number of parts. 

(b) Next must come the comparison of one fraction with 
another, 7c, of a quarter and an eighth, a half and a 
quarter, 

(c) Arithmetic in fractions, such as: In one whole, how many 
halves, quarters, &c. ? If | have seven-cighths, how many 
wholes, halves, and quarters, have | ? 


I]. LESSONS ON FORM WITH GIFTS II]. AND IV. 

(1) Give idea of position—top, bottom, back, front, &c. 

(2) Difference between piling up and laying out side by side. 

(3) Making objects—chairs, tables, churches ; a. from imitating the 
teacher ; b. from dictation ; c. or a copy. 

(4) Geometrical figures to be made, such as squares and oblongs of 
different sizes, and placed in different positions and coinpared. 

(5) Symmetrical patterns to be made and examined. 


Il], LEssons In LANGUAGE. 
a. New words taught. 
b. Children led to talk intelligently about their work, and to answer 
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questions put by the teacher in full and complete sentences, 
thus: “What have you made there, Hugh?” Hugh: “1 
have made a garden-scat.” 
IV. CoLouk TEACHING with these gifts 1s ail. 
EDUCATION GIVEN IN AND THROUGH THESE GIFT LESSONS. 


V. MENTAL TRAINING. 
a. The mind is made active by calling out the self-activily of the 
child and its creative instinct in the building exercises. 
b. By the progressive work definite ideas are formed in the mind. 
c. By the word and deed accompanying each other. 


V 


— 


. MORAL TRAINING, 
a. Atsthetic scnse is developed by making the symunetrical patterns. 
b. Habits of perseverance and industry are trained, also of accuracy 
and icatness. 
c, Accomplishing some definite piece of work in making a serics 
of objects or forms trains the child’s character. 
VIT. PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
a. In-using the bricks, trainmy is given to hands, fingers, and eyes. 
b. Balancing and stretching exercises strengthen the muscles. 
c. Both hands are to be used equally. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FIFTH GIFT. 


‘Eo fifth gift marks a very distinct advance beyond all those which 
precede it, and should not be given until the pupil is perfectly familiar 
with the uses and aspects of all of them. In fact, a considerable degree of 
mental development is needed before it can be appreciated, and a child 
under the age of six is rarely able to profit from it. This gift is an extension 
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of the third gift, and all the lessons expended on the third gift (see Chap. 
IV.) may here be repeated with advantage. It consists of a 3-1n. cube, 
divided twice vertically and twice horizontally, thus containing twenty-seven 
smaller cubes of the same size as the cight cubes of Gift III. On removing 
the lid of the box, however, a further difference than that of number is at 
once perceived. The upper surfaces of nine cubes are visible. Of these the 
first three are ordinary cubes; but each of the second three is divided 
diagonally into two triangular prisms, and each of the third sct of three is 
divided twice diagonally into four triangular prisms, of equal size, each being 
half the size of the larger prisms. The formation of these should be illus- 
trated by dividing cubes of clay, wax, or bread. Removing the top laycr of 
cubes, another set of nine becomes visible, these betng undivided, and 
beneath this is still another set of undivided cubes (Fig. 48). Thus the 
number of pieces contained in the gift are entirely multiples of three. There 





Fic. 48. FIG. 40. 


are twenty-one (3 X 7) undivided inch cubes ; three cubes divided into 
halves (3 X 2 = 6), and three dividel1 into quarters (3 X 4 = 12), in all 
thirty-nine pieces. The child still has the cube which he has previously 
known, but in its unity much complexity has been introduced by the 
additional numbers, which permit of great mathematical advances. Lessons 
on number, however, should not be introduced too soon, and it is best to 
leave them to the last, as in dealing with the third gift. In this new gift the 
child is first to be led on from the known to the unknown, by means of the 
diagonal cut, and it must be explained to him that this is the intermediate 
between the contrasts vertical and horizontal, with which he is already 
familiar, He is now for the first time introduced to the triangle, and its 
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aspects should be impressed upon the child, and illustrated by other triangles, 
A glass prism may be given and the reflection of light through it forming 
the spectrum shown. A toy triangle, the musical instrument so called, may 
also be given at the end of the first lesson, and an appropriate song taught, 
to be sung afterwards when the gift is used. In one of the first exercises 
the triangular blocks can be laid on their oblong faces to forma yipsy 
encampment. ‘Taking one of the half cubes, we find it has one oblong 
face, two square faces, and two triangular faces, and it is necessary to 
clistinguish these by name in order afterwards to be able to give clear 
instructions when making “forms.” At first, free play with the gift should 
be permitted, to allow the child to make acquaintance with the varied 
capacities of the new toy, and the first thing he will do 1s to make buildings 
with triangular roofs. After familtarity with the gift has been acquired by 
free play, during which the teacher should endeavour to impress various 
points of importance on the child’s mind, if is well to proceed, as with Gift 
iI]., to 


LIFE FORMS OR OBJECTS. 


Place the cube as a whole before the child with the twice-divided cubes 
at the upper part behind, as in Fig. 48 Let him: 1. Divide it three times 
in Jength. 2. Join it again. 3. Divide it in height. 4. Join it again. 
5. Divide it in breadth. 6. Join it again. 7. Then direct him to place the 
three top front cubes on the three top back cubes, and you have a flight of 
steps or flower-stand. 8. Divide this twice in length, and you have three 
narrow flights of steps. 9. Unite them again. 10. Take away the middle 
cubes and place them on the top ones, and you have a seat with a high back. 
11. Lift the first and second rows frem the back and substitute them for the 
row of twice-divided cubes beneath. This row contains twelve quarters or 
prisms. Make three pillars cach of four quarters. Place one on the right 
and one on the left of the seat, and the third before it, so as to have an arm- 
chair and foot-stool (Fig. 49). Forms with this gift may be so complicated 
as to need very careful directions. Thus, for example, to make Fig. 50, a gate 
with three entrances, tell the child to make two pillars each of two cubes, 
and to place them a cube’s breadth from each other. On the top of each 
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pillar place a quarter cube with the slanting side inwards. Then place a 
whole cube with the corner downwards, resting on the slanting surface of 
each quarter cube ; complete the arch with a half cube placed corner down- 
wards as‘keystone. This forms a single gate; to make one with three 
entrances, place three single gates side by side in a line, replace the three 
half cubes at the top by three whole cubes, and place half a cube with the 
flat side uppermost between the first and second roofs, and the same between 
the second and third. Make four half cubes into two whole cubes and place 
one of these on each of the flat surfaces of the half cubes placed just before. 
With four quarter cubes make two pillars and place them on the cubes just 
set, then use the two remaining quarter cubes to roof the pillars or watch- 
towers so constructed. The number of objects it is possible to construct 
with this gift is enormous, and very many lessons may be devotcd to them, 
but limited space prevents my entering more fully into the matter. 

The variety of symmetrical forms, or forms of beauty, which can be 
made from the fifth gift 1s endless, and a constant source of amusement 
and profit. We should begin with the simplest exercises with the triangular 
blocks, as by joining the acute angles of four halves to 
form a hollow rectangular figure (Fig. 51). From this 
basis a serics of other figures may be made, as, for 
example, Fig. 52, and it is well to work out cach J 

FIG. 51. series in a separate lesson. The methods of working Fis. sz. 
out such a series may be secn at a glance from Figs. 53, 54, and §5, and thie 
child should be instructed at each step which brick to move. 

After a little practice he should be encouraged to modify old designs, 
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and make new ones for himself, and to reproduce the forms he has made, 
by cutting pieces of coloured paper and pasting them on to cardboard. 
The blocks may be laid upon paper and pencilled round their edges, so 
that the paper can be cut accurately to the right size. Each series after 
being brought to a certain point can be reversed back to the beginning, 
and at each new lesson the child should be called upon to construct by 
himself something which at the last lesson he formed under instructions. 
Delicacy of touch is cultivated by the use of this gift, as the triangular 
pieces need to be placed with great care ; but the visible results of neatness 
and patience reward the little one’s efforts. 
The most important aspect of this gift 1s in its 


GEOMETRICAL AND MATHEMATICAL FORMS, 


which should be reserved until many lessons have given perfect familiarity 
with its parts. All such mathematical teaching should be carefully intro- 
duced, and varied by songs and games. After a little building the parts 
should be put back into the box, the smaller parts being arranged, as in 
Fig. 48, p. 46, which may be found a little difficult at first. This being done, 
the child should be questioned to ascertain what new observations he has 
made, and be led to point out the resemblances and differences from the 
former gifts ; thus—the box has the same number of surfaces, six; the 
same number of corners, cight; and the same nuinber of edges, twelve. 
The surfaces are of the same kind, being plane, each bounded by four 
straight lines of the same length, which unite in points forming four plane 
right angles. The box differs from the others because it is larger. It is 
larger by one-third (an inch—measure it) in three directions, namely, in 
length, breadth, and thickness. Then Ict the child describe the construction 
of the various cubes into wholes, halves, and quarters, looking at them 
meanwhile. Next, let him take out one of the halves, and say what he 
notices about it, namely, that it has five plane surfaces, nine edges, and six 
corners. Three of the surfaces have four sides, each of which is bounded 
by four lines, which form four right angles. The other two surfaces have 


three sides, which are bounded by three lines—-one long and two short— 
E 
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the three lines mecting 1n three points. In the point where the two short 
lines meet, a right angle is formed ; but at the other two points the angles 
are not so large, and these are called acute angles. Two of the four-sided 
surfaces are cqual squares ; but the third and the largest is a rectangle, but 
not a square. Next examine one of the quarters. At first sight the only 
difference that appears 1s that itis smaller; but on observation it is seen 
that this has only one square surface, and that is its largest surface, corre- 
sponding in position to the oblong surface of the half. Two of its surfaces, 
corresponding to the squares of the half, are rectangles, but not squares. 
The long side of this prisin is the same length as the short side of the larger 
one. Let the child place two halves with their oblong surfaces touching, 
and a perfect cube ts the result. Let him unite two of the square surfaces, 
and you have a figure like the roof of a house; it has three four-sided 
surfaces, all of which are rectangles, not squares—and two triangular 
surfaces, cach of which has two acute angles and one right angle. Turn 
round one of the halves so as to unite ifs other square surface with that 
already in position. Now you have a solid with six plane surfaces, twelve 
edges, and cight corners ; two of the surfaces are square, two are rectangles, 
and two are parallelograms, each of which has two acute angles and two 
obtuse angles. Unite the largest surfaces of two of the quarters, and a 
prism with two square surfaces and four rectangular surfaces, 1s formed : 
this is called a parallclopiped. Unite two rectangular surfaces to form a 
solid precisely like one of the halves. Turn one of the quarters as you 
turned the half, and a solid of the same shape as that previously formed 
will appear, but now the squares are the largest surfaces. Form two 
parallelopipeds. Add two other quarters, and make a solid with seven 
sides, which shall have seven plane surfaces, five four-sided surfaces, with all 
their angles right angles, two of them being squares; and two five-sided 
surfaces, cach of which has two right angles, two obtuse angles, and one 
acute angle. Next, with these six quarters form a solid with eight plane 
surfaces, cighteen edges, and twelve corners. Six of the surfaces are four- 
sided, two being squares and four rectangles. The other two surfaces are 
six-sided, each having two right angles and four obtuse angles. Of course, 
these are somewhat advanced lessons in solid geometry, and must be 
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introduced carefully by degrees, the child being questioned at each step to 
ascertain its perfect understanding, and never fatigued by too great a strain 
at any one lesson. An enormous varicty of exercises to develop form, 
number, and order can be given, and the following are a few suggestions +— 

1. Form a square of nine, cach corner cube being divided into halves 
(one of the corners must be a quartered cube if you have only one box of 
this gift), and that in the centre into quarters. 2. Divide the square into 
two cqual right-angled isosceles triangles. 3. Divide each of these again 
into two equal right-angled isosceles triangles, making in all four. 4. Unite 
the bases of the triangles to form two squares. 5. Unite these squares to 
form a rectangle, with its sides double the length of its ends. 6. Take one- 
fourth of the rectangle from one end, and place it at the other, to form a 
rhomboid, the sides of which are double the length of its ends. 7. Divide 
this into two equal rhomboids. 8. Unite these to form one rhomboid, the 
sides of which shall be four times the length of its ends. g. Divide this 
into four equal triangles. 10. Unite these into two equal squares, anc 
place them one upon the other to form a square prism. 11. Divide this 
into two equal triangular prisms. 12. Take away four pieces, and of the 
remainder make a six-sided prism, which shall have two six-sided and four 
rectangular surfaces, eightecn edges, and twelve corners. 13. Divide this 
gure into two equal four-sided prisms, of which each shall have two 
square and four rectangular surfaces, and four triangular prisms, of which 
each has two triangular and three rectangular surfaces. 14. Unite these to 
form two rhomboulal prisms, cach of which has two surfaces rhomboids, 
two squares, and two rectangles. 15. Unite these into one, which shall 
have the same form, and so on with other numbers of pieces, making 
hexagons, octagons, and other geometrical forms. At cach step, surfaces, 
edges, and corners should be counted, and the names of the form and of its 
parts thoroughly impressed on the pupil. Both in the above exercises and 
in all others, this gift is of the utmost importance. 


TEACHING NUMBERS. 


The learning of fractions, begun in the third and fourth gifts, is here 
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greatly advanced, and in play the following table may easily be illus- 
trated :— 


3 = 1 cube. = 1 5-cube 
$ = 2 cubes. # == 2 cubes 
£ = 3 cubes. 1? = 2) cubes 
4+ = 1 cube, i? == 3) cubes 


These fractions should also be shown with other objects, so that the child 
inay not be led to think that what he learns only applies to cubes. In 
dividing the cube in different ways, the meaning of the following table is 
quickly learnt, although its signs and figures are ignored :— 


3 — 27 


Further advances into fractions are made as the gift is more thoroughly 
understood. 

Addition and subtraction may easily be practised—five-ninths taken 
from nine-ninths (one whole) leave four-ninths, and so on; and counting 
lessons may be conducted as follows :-- 


One whole = Threc-thirds. One-ninth =Three twenty-sevenths. 
One whole = Nine-ninths. Two-ninths = Six twenty - sevenths, 
Two-thirds = Six-ninths. &c., &c., 

Three-ninths = One-third. and conversely. 


The twenty-seven cubes may be imagined as all divided into halves, of 
which there would be fifty-four, or into one hundred and eight quarters, 
and so on. Multiplication and division should first be taught with the 
whole cubes, and may be carried on to high numbers by the aid of buttons, 
beads, or a multiplication frame. After this we can add the halves and 
quarters, and go on to more elaborate lessons in fractions; beginning 
simply, and going on to the more difficult, as in the following exercises, 
during which the child should have the pieces in its hand to illustrate 
what it says all the time :— 

1. Count the halves, 3, 1, 15, 2, 24, 3; then back again, 3, 2}, 2, 14, 1, §. 
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on up till twelve and back again. 

3. Place halves and quarters alternately, and count }, 3}, 1], 13, 2, 21, 23, 
3, and so on. 

4. Take six cubes and place the six halves on them like Jittle hayricks, 
about which a story can be told, and count: 13, 3, 44, 6, 73,9, and back 
wgain, 

5. Place twelve cubes with a quarter on each, like little hen-coops, and 
count: 1], 23, 33, 5, 61, 73, 83, 10, and back. 

6, Take twelve cubes, place a half on the first, a quarter on the second 
and so on alternately, then count: 13, 23, 41, 53, 7, 81, of, 11, and back 
again, as before. 

7. Arrange the cubes and sections of them in various ways, and let the 
child add them up to reach such a result as :—2} + 14 + 24 +14 + 24 
+ i+ 17 = 12. 

For multiplication and division let the child demonstrate and repeat as 
follows :— 


a. b, C. dd. 
4X2=4 tof2=1 +x 2=1 “xX2=8 =14 
ep Sie tof 3 = } 4xX3=j-13 eS ae eae 
1 oS dof4g=1 AMa=ci=2 ix yo = 3 

Us i &. 
Ii X 2 = 23 If X2= 3 13 X 2 = 33 
4X 3= 33 yX3=4 iy xX 3 = 54 
4X 4=5 yX4=6 Ge ee ay 


And so on in many exercises. These exercises should be also applied to the 
use of pennies, half-pence, and farthings, as the delight of handling real 
money will add to the zest with which they are carried out ; and proficiency 
may, I think, be rewarded with a little money gift, for it is good for children 
early to learn the value and use of money. 
Comparison of Fractional Parts may also be taken with this gift, eg. : 

Which fraction is the larger, } or 3, 2 or 4, 3 or #, 4 or }, of a whole cube 
apple, or cake? 
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It 1s not difficult to see how invaluable ideas acquired by work of this 
kind are to the child when we come to the fraction sums, one great difficulty 
children experience with these sums being their inability mentally to estimate 
the relative value of the fractions used. 

Another excellent exercise with Gift V., in which number and form 
teaching are combined, is as follows :— 

a. Find the smallest square, 7.¢.. one surface of the cube, then make 
a square double the size in as many ways as possible (see Figs. a, 0, c). 

b, is a square made of 1 cube and 4 quarter cubes. 

c. 18 a Square made of 8 quarter cubes. 

d. is a square made of 4 half cubes. 

é. 18 a square madc of 4 whole cubes. 


d. C. 


5 of 


HHH = 


fi isa square made of 4 whole cubes, 6 half cubes, and 4 quarters = 8. 
whole cubes. 

£. is a square made of 16 whole cubes. 

h. is the smallest triangle, viz., one surface of the quarter cube. 

i, is a triangle made of one surface of a half cube. 

k, is a triangle made of one whole cube and two halves. 

In each case the square or triangle is double the size of the previous one. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE YOUNG KINDERGARTEN TEACHER'S 
USE OF GIFT V. 


All the suggestions given for the use of Gifts III. and IV. hold good 
here. 

I, ORDER FOR NUMBER LESSONS. 

a. Repetition of counting-lessons given with the previous gifts. 

b. Analysis of the number twenty-seven. 

A. Fractions. 

a. Recapitulate the previous teaching. 

b. Show new fractional parts—-}, 3}, 4, ys, &c., and the different 
ways they can be obtained from the whole. 

c. Compare fractional parts. 

B. Arithmetic on Fractions, 

a. Whole and its parts—one whole, how many 4, } ? 

b. Parts given and number of wholes they make, ¢.g., 9-thirds, how 
many wholes ? 

c. Mixed numbers, ¢.g., a whole and 2-thirds, how many thirds and 
ninths ? As.: In awhole and 2-thirds there are 5-thirds or 
15-ninths. 

N.B.-—At first, let each child have its gift, and work the answers by 
touch and sight. Then find out the answers by sight alone, and then work 
mentally. With older children let the fractional signs be used—4, 3, &c. 
At the end of each Iesson Ict the parts used be moved to make some buildiny 
or symmetrical pattern ; let it be clearly seen what the number is which 
is used, thus the particular number-teaching of that lesson is kept promi- 
nently before the children. 


I], ORDER FOR THE FORM LESSONS. 
a, Examination of cube. 
b, Examination of half, and comparison with cube. 
c. Examination of quarter and comparison; cube and half geo- 
metrical figures to be made with one, two, or more cubes, 
halves, or quarters. 
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d. Making squares or triangles of different sizes. 

ec. Making a geometrical figure and dividing it up into other geo- 
metrical figures, child always stating what it has done. 

f. Symmetrical patterns made with geometrical foundations, and then 
by slight changes of the parts altered into other patterns. 


CIIAPTER VII. 


THE SIXTH GIFT. 


HE sixth gift consists of a 3-in. cube divided into twenty-seven 

parallelopipedons, or solid oblong pieces, of which three are divided 
in the length so as to form six four-sided prisms 2 in. long, and six are 
divided in halves in the width, so as to form twelve half cubes or square 
tablets, or right prisms of 1 in. square and 4 in. in thickness—. in all, thirty- 
six pieces ; eightcen resemble Fig. 56, being bricks like those of the fourth 
gift ; six resemble Fig. 57, and are entirely new forms ; and twelve resemble 
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Fig. 58, and are also new forms, though seemingly more familiar from their 
greater likeness to the cube. This gift stands in just the same relation to the 
fourth gift as the fifth gift stands in relation to the third, of which it isa 
development. We meet again with the brick forms of the fourth gift, and 
the exercises given under that head may now be carried out to a considerably 
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greater extent. Gift V. is, however, richer in the possibilities of variety of 
symmetrical forms which it affords; but the present gift offers far more 
facilities for the construction of “real objects,” and in its closer resemblance 
to a box of bricks is, as a rule, a greater favourite with the little ones. 
After having examined the cube as a whole, mentioning the number of 
surfaces, angles, and edges as before, the child learns to notice and to name 
its different parts—-bricks, pillars, and squares. There is a fresh variety of 
surfaces and edges to become acquainted with, and advantage must be taken 
of the opportunity to deepen the appreciation of equal quantities put in 
different forms, begun by the third and continued in the fourth gift. Here, 
again, the best means of fixing the impression on the child’s mind is by 
modelling with clay or wax, using the same piece to make the ditferent 
forms, so as to show that it can assume either. Thesame quantity of wood 
is in the square as in the pillar, and both weigh exactly the same. So that 
he may become acquainted with the various pieces and their relations, Ict 
him arrange them on the table in all the positions he can think of, and he 
will thus discover many symmetrical forms. Then let him put the cube 
together and divide it into halves, thirds, and sixths, and repeat with this 
new gift the fractions learnt with Gift V. Frequent repetition is most 
important with young children, and this repetition is doubly valuable when 
the form in which the teaching 1s given varies somewhat. Then let the 
child measure the different parts, which may be called for convenience 
A, B, and C, and describe them—A, 1s an oblong like those of the fourth 
gift ; B, isa pillar or square prism with four rectangular surfaces, and two 
square surfaces, each rectangular surface being equal to four surfaces, the 
long surface measuring 2 in.and the square surface }.1n.; C, is a slab having 
two square surfaces and four rectangular surfaces, each square surface, 
which measures 1 in., being equal totwo of the rectangular surfaces, which 
are I in. long, but only } in. deep. To give the child a clearer perception 
of form and number, we can now pass to building from dictation and 


LIFE FORMS OR OBJECTS, 


to construct which the following instructions, beginning from the simple 
and going on to the complex, may be given. 1. Of one C make a base, on 
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which place one Bas a column. Q. What are its measurements ? A. Two 
and a half inches high, the base 1 in. square. And so proceed, asking the 
measurementseach time. 2. Form a gateway with threeC picces. 3. Form 
a gateway with two of A and two of B. 4. Form a similar gateway with 
four of A. 5. With four of A and two of C make a gateway 3 in. high and 
2 in. wide. 6. With two of A and three of B make a table 24 in. high, and 
2in. square. 7. With five of A and 2 of C make two windows 1 in. wide 
and 14 high. 8. With the whole number of pieces construct Fig. 59, as 
follows: Lay down a row of six A, on the centre of each of these place one 
C, and on the centre of each C one B, then on each B balance a C, on the 
top of these place a row of five A, on them a row of four A, then two A, 
and finally surmount the whole with one A, after which take the measurc- 


Fic. 60. 





ments. 9. With 7 of A, three of B, and six of C, make the front of a house 
7 in. long, 44 in. high, with a chimney 4 in. above the roof, five windows 
each 1 in. square, and a door 2 in. high and 1 in. in width. 10. Direct the 
pupil how to make a house-front as shown in Fig. 60. 11. Take eight of A, six 
of B, and ten of C to construct a warehouse front, three stories high, 6 in. 
in height, 7 in. in length, with a door 2 in. high and 1 in. wide, and eight 
windows of an inch square. 12. Make the interior of a stable, with a 
doorway 3 in. high and 14 in. wide, four stalls for horses, each 2 in. high 
and 1 in. wide, and in cach stall a manger 1 in. square. To do this needs 
seventeen of A and six of C. 13. With fourteen of A, three of B, and 
seven of C, make a monument 10} in. high, the foundation of which shall 
be 4 in. square and 3 in. high, the second tier 3 in. square and } in. high, 
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the third 2 in. square and J in. high. On this shall stand a pedestal 3 in. 
high and 1 in. square, and upon the pedestal a pillar 6 in. high and 3 in. 
square. How many solid inches does this require? 14, Direct the pupil 
to make with the whole 
number Fig, 61, and then 
inquire the measurements. 
I have described only a 
few of the complicated 
and difficult forms which 
may be constructed with 
this gift, as a guide to help 
the teacher in the inven- 
tion and arrangement of 
others. After each form 
is built, an instructive story 
brought into relation with 
it should be told, and the 
child should be encouraged to make any observations it may suggest to 
him. Among the familiar forms for construction with this gift, are monu- 
ments, thrones, arm-chairs, wells, bedsteads with or without pillows, baths, 
‘colonnades, summer houses, a font, writing desk (Fig. 62), pulpit, drinking- 
fountain, and so on. 





FiG. 62. 


GEOMETRICAL AND SYMMETRICAL FORMS. 


An endless variety of dictation lessons may be given in geometrical 
forms, but it is well to begin simply with the description of the material 
at hand, thus :—1. A, the large brick, has six surfaces, eight corners, and 
twelve edges. 2. B, the narrow brick or pillar, has six surfaces, eight 
corners, and twelve edges. 3. C, the square tablet, has six surfaces, eight 
corners, and twelve edges. In these numbers all the pieces resemble the 
cube. Two tablets laid one on top of the other forma cube. Laid end 
to‘end they form a large brick. Then compare and describe the likenesses 
and differences between the different pieces. 4. With three of B enclose 
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a triangular space 4 in. in depth. 5. With three of A and three of B 
enclose a similar space 14 in. in depth. 6. With five of B enclose a pentagonal 
or five-sided space. 7. With six of B enclose a hexagonal or six-sided 
space. 8. With the ends of four of A enclose a square, and fill the spaces 
between their other ends with four more of A, so as to enclose four triangles 
(Fig. 63). Count the number of angles so formed, and otherwise describe 
the figure. 9. With eight of A form an octagonal or eight-sided figure, 
placing them lengthways. 10. Instruct the pupil how to develop this into 
Fig. 64. 11. Place the eight bricks end to end to form an octagonal figure, 





FIG, 63. Fic. 65. 


and from this basis develop other figures. 12. Let all the pieces be laid 
at right angles to form a compact whole, which is still a form of beauty 
(Fig. 65), before they are returned to the box. During lesson after lesson 
the formation of symmetrical figures may be continued, and a clever teacher 
should in this way impart a considerable amount of geomctrical knowledge. 
The figures should be copied on to checkered paper as an aid to drawing, 
and to cultivate the use of the hand and eye. 

I have now treated as fully as space permits the first six gifts of 
Froebel known as the solid gifts, and although I have by no incans ex- 
hausted the possibilities of instruction to be derived from them, I trust that 
what I have been able to say may have proved suggestive, and helped to 
strengthen an interest in the subject. The first group, or six solid gifts, 
form, as it were, the foundation of the system. The second group deals with 
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‘Planes or Surfaces, and embraces—(1) Tablet Laying, (2) Paper Folding, 
(3) Paper Cutting, (4) Paper Platting or Weaving. The third group deals 
with Lines, and embraces—(r) Paper Twisting, (2) Stick Laying, Ring 
Laying, (3) Wood and Cork Work, and (4) Drawing. The fourth group 
deals with Points—(1) Pricking, and (2) Sewing, and in the fifth group are 
a variety of other occupations dealing with other materials and combinations. 
The proper study and development of these parts of the system serve to 
complcte the carly education, cultivate industry, steady the hand, accustom 
the eye to accuracy, and the mind to perseverance. They are therefore 
not to be neglected, and will be fully treated by Miss Elinor A. Welldon, 
who has kindly become my coadjutor in this book, and has also revised this 
first part. 


SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS IN 
USING GIFT VI. 


1. This should be introduced about the seventh year. 
2. Allow the child to find for itself the connection with Gifts V., IV., and 
Ill., of Gift Vl. as a whole, and of its parts. 

3. Examination of Gift VI. by child to discover number of parts and 
their general appearance. 

. Measurement of parts. 5 

. Building to dictated measurements, or buildings made and then 
measured. 

. Symmetrical patterns made in the same way. 

. Geometrical figures made and measured. 

. Drawing of patterns made. 
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PART II. 
PLANE SURFACES. 


BY EBLIN OR A. WELUaUDpDON . 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TABLETS. 


NOWLEDGE is acquired by the child first in a concrete form; the 
mind only passes by transitional and gradual stages to abstract 
thought. Froebel, realising this truth, made his gifts and occupations to 
be a transition, a passing over from the concrete to the abstract. We see 
this in the arrangement of the gifts and occupations, from the solids to the 
planes, and then to the lanes and points. 

The first six boxes of toys, known as the six gifts, comprehended all the 
solids, and have been fully treated in the previous chapters. We have now 
to consider the plane surfaces, and the first of these is the Tablet, 

The tablets in use in the Kindergarten are of five kinds :— 

1. Square tablets. 
Right-angled triangles. 
3. Equilateral triangles. 
4. Obtusc-angled triangles. 
5- Scalene triangles. 

These tablets are made in polished wood, of two colours, the object 
being to awaken the child’s sense of colour and to devclop its taste. 

Cardboard tablets are sometimes used, covered with coloured paper, 


but these, anouss much cheaper than the wooden ones, and most effective 
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at first, soon lose their freshness and shape, and are consequently far less 
durable than the wooden oncs. 


TABLET LAYING. 


Jn introducing this new toy, the child’s attention should be drawn to 
the similarity between the square tablets and the cube of Gift I11., an old 
and familiar friend. This may be done, either by chatting with the child 
and leading it to sce that a cube can be made by heaping up square tablets, 
or by making a cube in clay or wax, and letting the child, with your help, 
cut up its clay or wax cubes into squares. What we want to mnpress on 
the child is the fact that the square tablet 1s a slice, one of the surfaces of 
the cube. We next want to draw attention to the law of contrasts and 
their reconciliation, on which law all Frocbel’s occupations and gifts are 
based. The cube and the square tablet are contrasts in form, and the link 
which connects these two is to be found in the brick of Gifts [V. and VI, a 
form already familiar to the child. In drawing the child’s attention to 
these points, it is essential to use most simple language, avoiding as far as 
may be all technical terms, and above all allow the child to find out as 
much as possible by itself, mother or teacher only acting as guide or 
referee to assist the little one in making its many new discoveries. It 1s 
important, however, to see that the child forms clear and distinct mental 
pictures, and expresses itself simply and completely, and this can only be 
done by allowing the child to handle its new toy freely, and always to say 
what it notices: thing and word and word picture must ever go hand-in- 
hand. 

The child should first have one square tablet given it, and this it should 
examine carefully, noticing (1) the four right corners or angles, as the child 
nay and should call them ; (2) the four sides of equal lengths ; (3) that the 
sides are formed of two kinds of lines, vertical and horizontal. Wf the 
child is not familiar with the right angle, its attention should be specially 
drawn to the relative positions of the vertical and horizontal lines, and to 
the space formed when these lines mect, which is the right angle. Added 
interest and valuable mental training is given when at cach point the child 
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is encouraged to compare and test its newly-acquired knowledge in as many 
different ways as possible, 7.e., Have you ever seen any lines at right angles 
at all like these ? it may be asked ; and you will be surprised to find how 
many and varied are the illustrations the child will give, such as the sides and 
corners of the table, of a slate, of the window-panes and door-panels. 
(4) The child’s attention should next be drawn to the square surfaces ; 
their colour, smoothness, and number may be dwelt on, and reference 
made to the fact that whilst the cube had six square surfaces the tablet has 
only two, and that this is so because, whilst solids have three easily perceived 
dimensions, length, width, and height, the plane surfaces have only Zio 
dimensions, width and length. In this way a very large amount of valuable 
information is given, and the little one is kept happy and good because its 
desire to know and do, and its eagerness and sclf-activity are cleveloped. 

The square tablets, like the cubes and bricks of the gifts, can be used. 
in a variety of ways. 

1. As means for imparting definite ideas of form. 

2. As means for picture representations of the objects the child can build. 

3. As means for laying patterns, and so developing the child’s artistic 
faculty and eyc for symmctry. 

1.—I have bricfly indicated how a few simple lessons on form may be 
given, such as what the terms right angles, parallel lines, &c., mean, but 
more than this can be done ; the child can be encouraged to place its one 
tablet first on its side and then on its angle, and to notice the different 
appearance and to describe what it sees (Figs. 1 and 2). Then the child 


Fic, I. 
FIG. 3. 


FIG. 2. FIG. 4. FIG. 5. FIG. 6. 


may have a second tablet given it, and be led to place these in various oblong 
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positions, standing from right to left, and from left to right, standing upright 
and lying crossways (see Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6). 

The oblong may be explained as a figure like the square, with four right- 
angles and four sides, running in parallel lines, the difference being that, 
whereas in the square all the four sides were the same length, in the oblong 
they go in two’s, two sides being twice the length of the other two. Such 
exercises as these may be given with increased numbers of tablets, eight 
tablets being the limit to the number it 1s well to give a little child. | 

2.—The tablets may also be used asa means for teaching the child to make 
picture representations of objects it has built (see Figs. 7, 8, 9). It is well 
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Fic. 7. Fic. 8 KG. 9. 
always to chat with the child about the picture it is laying, and also to 
encourage it to sec how, by very simple alterations, new pictures can be 
made without first destroying the old one. Additional zest and pleasure 1s 
given when mother or teacher can compose and sing little verses about the 
pictures laid. The most unpretentious rhymes and casiest tunes delight 
the children, and are of real educational value. 
3.—The square tablets may also be used to lay patterns with. The two 





colours enhance the beauty and effect of these Se Let the child 
Fic. 10, FIG. IT. FIG, 12, FIG, 13. 


receive eight tablets, and with four of these make a square, and round this 
square place the other four tablets (vide Figs. 10, 11, 12, and 13), and then 
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notice how, by slight movements of the outside tablets in regular order, 
turning to the right or to the left, many pretty changes can be made. With 
children of seven and eight years the tablets may be made of additional 
interest by giving them pieces of chequered paper, and encouraging them 
to draw with coloured chalks the patterns and objects laid with the tablets ; 
and, later on, these same patterns can be drawn and painted, and so the 
children may not only be taught the use of pencil and chalk but also of 
brush and paint, and how to mix and blend colours, most delightful 
occupations to the small folk. It is best to use the chequered paper sold 
for the purpose, in order to give regularity to the figures. Different colours 
inay be used in the same figure if symmetry is observed, as, for example, 
wll the outer squares in Fig. 11 may be of one colour and the inner ones 
another, or the colours arranged alternately. 

When the child has played for some time with its square tablet, and is 
fairly familiar with the lessons to be learnt, and the uses to which the square 
may be put, it should have one of the triangular tablets given it. The right- 
augled triangle is the first to give. The reason of this is not far to seek. 
The square tablet represented one of the surfaces of the cube, a familiar 
friend to the child from Gift ITT.-— the triangular tablet, with its one right 
angle, represents one of the surfaces of the triangular prism in Gift V.. As in 
Gift V. the triangular prism was half the whole cube, so the triangular tablet 
is half the square. In both cases the division is obtained by means of a 
cross-cut, ic. the cube and the square are both divided diagonally, which is 
the same as saying the angle is cut in half, with the resuit of two equal-sized 
triangles. The child’s attention should be drawn to the three-sided shape of 
its new plaything. It should be led to examine its sides first, and to notice 
that two are of the same length and one ts longer, and that the longer side 1s 
always opposite the right angle, and is the base line of the triangle. Next 
the angles themselves should be examined: the right angle first, as that is 
an old friend, and it is always well to remember old friends, and recall all we 
can about them ; and next the small or sharp angles, which the child may 
now learn to call acute angles. Very little difficulty will be found in leading 
even young children to see that in this case the acute angle is half the size of 
the right angle, and that in all cases it 1s smaller than the right angle. ‘The 
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child may now be led to place its triangle in any given position, to a simple 
direction, such as, Place your triangle with its right angle facing you 
(Fig. 14), or with its right angle to your right hand (Fig. 15), and in each 
case say where the base line and the acute angles are to be found. 


Mn. 
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When the child has placed its one triangle in as many different positions 
as it can, and has talked freely about what it has donc, a second triangle 
should be given, and the child encouraged to place these in as many different 
Ways as possible, and to describe each figure (vide Figs. 16, 17, 18, 19). 

More and more triangles may be given until the child has eight, and then 
a great variety of patterns may be made. The children should be led to draw 
their patterns on to chequered paper, and to chalk them in colours ; the 
effects are pretty and artistic, they train the child’s eye for symmetrical 
design and develop its inventive faculty--a latent power in every child, 
which only needs calling forth to be a source of immense amusement and of 
much educational gain. The number of tablets may be increased to sixteen, 
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but beyond this number it is not well to go. Most artistic and effective star- 
patterns can be made, and, when carefully drawn and chalked in, and in the 
case of older children painted in, make most pleasing designs. (Figs. 
20—25.) 

Such work as this teaches while it amuses. The little ones need to be 
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led on step by step. A word of sympathy and occasional suggestive help 
is all that is needed, as arule. Children love to work alone. The delight 
in doing unaided something really pretty and difficult is a great pleasure, and 
we should never hinder this effort, but rather cherish and foster it to the 
utmost of our power. Objects can also be laid with the triangles. 1 give a 
few specimen drawings. | 

Then squares and triangles may be given together, four of each at first, 
and the number gradually increased ; and thus fresh interest is awakened as 
the child sees pattern after pattern come forth (Figs. 20—27). 

The tablets should never be given haphazard, nor the child allowed to 
help himself at will, We want to train our children to be neat and orderly 
and methodical, to make the most of their playthings and whatever material 
is given them, and this is done by attention to little things. 
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FQUILATERAL TRIANGLE. 


The next triangle to be given is the equilateral. (Fig. 28.) Very young 
children cannot casily see how this is obtained from the square ; it 1s 
sufficient for them to notice that the sides of the equilateral triangle are each 
equal to one of the sides of the square. Older children may be shown how 
the equilateral triangle is obtained, viz., by erecting the triangle on one side 
of the square. The triangle itself should now be examined. Like the right- 
angled triangle, it has three sides and three angles, but here all the sides are 
the same length, and all the angles the same size, all three angles being acute 
angles. The child should now be encouraged to examine the acute angles 
of this triangle, and compare them with those of the right-angled triangle, 
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and it will easily discover that they differ in size, and so the lesson can be 
taught that, whereas right angles are always the same size, this is not 
necessarily the case with acute angles. Two equilateral triangles, or equal- 
sided triangles as the child may be allowed to call them, should now be 
given, andas many different figures made With them as possible. 
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What has been done should be stated each time ; more and more triangles 
may be given up to nine, and many objects made and pretty patterns (Figs. 
30 and 31). Increased interest is awakened, as 1 have suggested before, if 
the child is allowed to perpetuate what it does by coloured chalk drawings 
or paintings in chequers, and this enables the child, too, to compare its new 
work with its old, and to note progress in artistic design and in neat work. 
Children should be taught not to destroy one pattern to make another, but 
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by simple regular changes, such as I described above, page 42, should be led 
to make fresh and pleasing alterations out of those forms already made. 
Then squares and the two kinds of triangles, right-angled and equilateral, 
may be used in conjunction, with most pleasing results (see Figs. 32 and 33). 
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The right-angled scalene triangle. The very young child will be content 
with its new plaything, and will not question how it is obtained ; but an older 
child will be deeply interested, and discover two ways by which this triangle 
can be obtained—one, a (Fig. 34), by bisecting the oblong, and the other, 
b (Fig. 35), by bisecting the equilateral triangle ; see— 





FIG. 35. 


In giving this new triangle to the child its attention should first be 
directed to the triangle itself ; the shape is already a familiar friend, but in 
the scalene triangle, the sides are of three different lengths, and the angles 
of three different sizes, and these are fresh discoveries for the child to 
make. Facts such as these should on no account be told, but the child 
should be led to discover them for itself by means of suggestive questions. 
Our part as parents or educators is to lead our children to compare their 
new triangles with the others they have had, and to help them to find out 
alone, as far as possible, the points of likeness and of difference. Gradually 
the child may be led to discover for itself the relation this scalene triangle 
bears to the oblong bricks of Gifts 1V. and VI, it being half one of the 
oblong surfaccs of the brick, just as the right-angled triangle was half one 
of the square surfaces of the cube of Gift V.. But more, the angles of the 
scalene triangle should now be examined. One angle is an old friend, viz., 
the right angle. It was found in one angle of the right-angled triangle, 
and also in all the four angles of the square and oblong, and so once more 
the lesson may be enforced that all right angles are alike. The two remain- 
ing angles should now be examined, and this will lead the child to notice 
that both these angles are smaller than the right angle, and consc- 
quently are sharp or acute angles ; but, whereas in the right-angled triangle 
the acute angles were the same size, here they differ, one being considerably 
larger than the other. Should the child experience any difficulty in seeing 
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this from its tablets, the facts can be made quite clear by two pieces of 
paper—one square and the other oblong. These papers should be folded 
in halves and cut, and thus the two required triangles—the right-angled and 
the scalene triangles—can be obtained, and with these paper-triangles the 
child can casily measure and compare the acute angles. 

Children delight in work of this kind. A short time back I watched a 
class of little boys and girls, between six and seven years of age, at work 
like this. J was tmmensely interested to see how cager they were, and how 
very reluctant to be fold anything, and to note their delight at cach new 
discovery. Surely such a way of amusing children is a right way. It 
means being intelligently occupied, makes the children self-active and. self- 
helpful ; and this is just what we want to sce. But, further, by means of 
paper scalene triangles, the same size as the wooden triangles, the children 
may be led to discover that each scalene triangle is really equal in size to a 
square tablet. Exercises such as these are excellent for the child; the 
persevering attention they require, the comparing and measuring involved 
—all are excellent training for the mind. As with its other triangles the 
child was encouraged to combine two in as many different ways as possible, 
it should do the same with two scalene triangles, always naming and de- 
scribing each new form produced. 

Exercises such as the following may be set :—Combine two scalenue 
triangles : (a) with their short sides touching (see Figs. 36, 37, 38) ; 
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(6) with their long sides touching (sce Figs. 34, 35, and 39, 40) ; 
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FIG. 40. 


FIG. 39. 
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(c) with their angles touching (Figs. 41, 42). 


FIG, 41. a \ 
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Next, four triangles may be given and combined in the same way, and so 
be made to yicld many different and pleasing results (Figs. 43—48). 





FIG. 43. 





Each new form should, as far as possible, be a direct outcome © 
wececding forms (Figs. 49, 50). 
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What I have said before about perpetuating the designs in coloured 
chalks and paints holds good here. Scalene triangles should be used in 
combination with squares and the other triangles, care being always taken 
to give an even number of each kind of tablet. 


THE OBTUSE-ANGLED TRIANGLE. 


This is the fourth kind of triangle to be given to the child. It is often 
difficult to make young children see how this tablet is obtained ; it is well 
not to press the point, but to be content to let the child examine its new 
tablet freely. Older children can be led to discover that the obtuse-angled 
triangle is half a rhombus. The rhombus when divided through its blunt 
angles yields two equilateral triangles (Fig. 53), and when divided through 
its sharp angles, two obtuse-angled triangles (see Fig. 54). 





FIG. 55. Ic. 56. 


The obtuse-angled triangle may also be obtained by trisecting an cqui- 
lateral triangle (see Fig. 55). 

The child should first be led to examine the sides of the triangle. As 
in the right-angled triangle, we have here two sides of equal length and two 
acute angles equal in size, and a longer base line opposite the other angle 
(Fig. 56). Next, attention should be drawn to the large angle, which 
should be compared to the right angle, and shown to be larger ; hence its 
name—large, blunt, or obtuse angle. This new tablet should now be used 
as the others were. 


Different combinations of two obtuse-angled triangles should be made 
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and described, chalk and paint being again used to perpetuate the designs 


(Figs. 57—60). 





F1G. 57. Fic. 58. Fig. 9. FiG. 60. 


Next, combinations of 4, 6, 8, and g triangles should be used (see 
Figs. 61—68). 





FIG. 65, Fic. 66, 


Then this triangle should be used with an equal number of square and 
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other triangular tablets, and in this way many artistic forms are obtained 


(Fig. 69). 
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Fig, 60. 


Further, these tablets may be used to lay a solid foundation for more 
definite geometrical teaching, even to demonstrate some of the problems in 
Euclid, eg. “That all the angles of a triangle, when added together, are 
equal to two right angles.” Let this be worked out with different triangles. 

Older children can also discover the number of degrees in each angle. 
If they know that there are 360 degrees in a circle, then a right angle, being 
the fourth part, must measure go degrees, the angle of the equilateral triangle 
60 degrees, and so on. 

Our object in using these tablets is: first, to occupy the child intelli- 
gently ; next, to call forth its inventive faculty; and, lastly, to make the 
child feel a pleasure and delight in work, because by work of this kind its 
mind and hands are both employed at one and the same time; and more, 
the consciousness and appreciation of what is beautiful is awakened, and thus 
many wants of the child’s nature are satisfied. I cannot end these remarks 
on tablet-laying without urging my readers to avoid cramming the child 
with geometrical names and terms. With young children we want to train 
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the eye to see form and symmetry, and not to use hard words ; with older 
children the correct geometrical names can and should be taught, but then 
we know the name truly represents the form for which it stands, and with 
which the child 1s already familiar. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE YOUNG KINDERGARTEN TEACHER. 


I. DEFINITE INSTRUCTION IN FORM. 

a. The Definition of a Square. Oblong right-angled triangle, equi- 
lateral triangle, right-angled scalene triangle, and obtuse- 
angled isosceles triangle. 

b. Each tablet to be used alone first and then with others, and 
with their geometrical forms to be made and used as_ the 
basis for symmetrical design. 

c. Tablets to be used for more advanced geometry. Children to 
find out facts when arranging the tablets, thus learning 
through the cye and hand. 

d. To be used as a basis for Froebel drawing. (This will be 
worked out more fully in the chapter on Drawing.) 

e. To be used for chalk and colour work, and for definite colour 
teaching. 

I], EDUCATIONAL VALUE. 

Powers of accurate observation are trained, reflective and reasoning 
faculties developed, and the «esthetic sense is awakened by the 
colour and form teaching. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PAPER-FOLDING. 
| 8 soe OLDING is the second Kindergarten occupation, which comes 


under the head of “Plane Surfaces.” There are three divisions or 
kinds of paper-folding ; they are known as: (1) Object Paper-folding ; 
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(z) Symmetrical Paper-folding ; (3) Geometrical Paper-folding. J shall take 
each kind separately, and explain how it is done. 

Before I do this ] must speak of the paper used for this occupation ; 
it should be either natural tinted paper or surface paper, i.c., paper coloured 
on one side only, or white paper. The paper should be cut in the shape of 
a square, and the best size is the four-inch square. Other shaped papers, 
such as oblong and triangular, are also used ; but the square is the most 
general shape required. 

In teaching paper-folding, the child’s attention should from time to 
time be directed to the geometrical forms folded, the various lines produced, 
and to the part or fraction which cach fold is of the whole ; but I think 
that in this occupation the attention should be principally fixed on the 
work itself, on the exactness of the folds, the many and varied forms 
produced, and on the way one form succeeds another-.-indecd, is often but 
a development of the preceding folding. 

In object paper-folding, as in the two other kinds, each object can be, 
so to say, put into a class ; by that I] mean, it and the other objects in the 
sune Class all start from one root, or ground form, and thus the first folds 
are all alike. In teaching paper-folding to quite little children, say from 
two years old, we must first see that the child cearly understands which 
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is the top, bottom, right and left hand of its square paper, and that the 
paper always lies on the table straight in front of the child (see Fig. 1), 
The first exercise is to fold the bottom edge up to the top edge, and this 
produces an oblong, or, as children delight to call it, a book (see Fig. 2). 
Exercise I]. is to fold the right-hand edge of the paper on to the left hand, 
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which again produces an oblong, only 1n a different position, and this form 
the little ones again call their book (Fig. 3). The delight is great if 
they arc allowed to pretend to read in their books and to put their 
names on them. A third simple exercise is to fold the bottom edge to 
the top, and then, without unfolding the paper, fold the right-hand edge 
to the left hand, and thus produce a square, and this, with one corner 
folded back, makes the pocket-handkerchief, which, when marked with the 
child’s name, ts a great delight, and a real possession to the httle ones (see 
Fig. 4). 

We gradually come to more and more difficult exercises, each of which 
has reference to the preceding one. Thus, Exercise II]. may be as 
follows + -The child’s attention is drawn to the corners of ifs square ; it 
places its paper on one of its corners, and then names the corners, thus : 
the bottom, top, and right and left-hand corners (Fig. §), as it did the sides 
of its square, and then folds, first the bottom corner to the top, which 
produces the three-cornered or triangular shape, and this fold the little 
child delights to call its ship. A simple flag made of a short piece of 
wood and a piece of paper makes the ship more lifelike, and enhances the 
pleasure this simple object (Fig. 6) gives the child tenfold. So much for 
the simplest foldings. As I said before, a number of objects can be folded 
from one ground form, which is obtained thus :—The square of paper is 
on the table before the child, and it folds first the bottom edge to 
the top edge, and then unfolds the paper and folds both top and 
bottom edges down to the horizontal line (Fig. 7); this done, the paper is 
turned over in the same position, and then the right and left-hand edges 
wre folded to the vertical centre line, and thus a small square is produced ; 
out of this a house, a tray, a seat, and a double boat are folded by 
pressing out the loose squares into small triangular shapes (see Figs. 8, 9, 
10, 11, &c.). 

From this same ground form many pretty symmetrical forms can be 
folded; but for these it 1s always best to use surface paper; the one- 
coloured side forms a very marked contrast to the white surface, and adds 
to the prettiness of the foldings. 


In order to produce these forms a few rules must be remembered ; 
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SERIES I, 
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first, every ground form has two so-called opposites or contrasts ; these 
may be cither in form or colour. With little children contrasts in colour 
should first be folded ; for example, if in the first ground form the colour 
prevails, in its contrast the white surface should be uppermost, and as in 
all contrasts they are only so relatively, and are in reality bound together 
by links or transition forms, so the next step is to furnish these links, and 
this is done by folding a form like the first ground form, half in colour 
and half in white; from these three ground forms (sce Figs. 12, 13, and 
14) many different patterns (developments, as they are called) may be 
folded ; the simplest is to fold back all the four corners of the small loose 
squares, and then to fold them back and tuck them in (see Figs. 15 and 16). 

A great variety of patterns may thus be produced by oblique folds, and 
by increasing the number of tumes each square flap is folded. The point 
here is to have the work perfectly and exactly done, and then to encourage 
the child to invent as many new designs for itself as it can; the more 
closely the rule of folding a form and then its opposite 1s adhered to, the 
better it is, and the more valuable ts the paper-folding as a means of ecluca- 
tional training to the child. The children should be encouraged to put 
their foldings to some practical use : pasted on to Oxford frames made out 
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of cardboard they form very pretty frames to pictures ; then as ornamenta- 
tions to box-covers and paper cases they are most effective. Children 
dearly love to see any work they do made of real use; this desire to be 
useful should be fostered in every way—it is a great inducement to persever- 


ing effort, and as such should be encouraged to the utmost. 


SERIEs II. 
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II.—A second course of folding is as follows :—The child again places 
its square on one of its corners in front of it, and folds the bottom corner 
to the top corner, being most careful to be exact; then unfolds its paper 
and folds from the right-hand to the left-hand corner, again unfolds its 
paper and folds all the four corners to the centre (see Series II., Figs. 1, 2, 
3). Then this form may be taken as a new ground form, its contrast and 
links, &c., found, and these developed much in the same way as was 
done in Series I. (see Figs..4, 5, 6, 7, 8). | 

Il1.—A third ground form can be folded out of these two ground forms 
by folding all the corners a second time to the centre and then treating this 
new folding in the same way as was done with ground forms I. and II. 
When once we have ascertained that the child understands the principle on 
which the various foldings can be produced, it is best to leave it free to fold 
as it will, mothers or educators merely helping by occasional suggestions 
and a helping hand when it is really needed. : 

G 
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Out of this last ground form many objects can be folded, and all the 
squares may be pressed open and a pretty salt-cellar produced, or the 
corners may be folded down as in Fig. 9, and the pig comes forth, which 
object is much appreciated by the small folk ; and again the corners may 
be pressed out as in Fig. 10, and the boat with a sail is the result. 

There are many more ground forms all folded from the first three 
described, and developed on the same plan, which, when neatly and 
artistically done, are very cffective. I have only been able briefly to indicate 
the way the paper-folding should be used, space will not allow me to dwell 
more in detail on this part of paper-folding. I hope I have said enough to 
show what endless capahilities there are for developing this occupation. 
Paper-folding is an excellent training in neatness and exactness ; it trains 
the eye to see forms clearly, and develops deftness of fingers, and helps 
both boys and girls to use their hands cleverly and well—no mean gain, | 
assure you, in after life. 


GEOMETRICAL PAPER-FOLDINGS. 


This is the third kind of paper-folding used in the Kindergarten ; it 1s 
more difficult than the symmetrical and object paper-folding, and is con- 
sequently an occupation more suited to older children. 

The object of this paper-folding is to show how the different geometrical 
forms with angles of different sizes may be obtained from a square of paper 
by folding the paper in a variety of ways. I shall give you a few examples 
of what I mean, and then leave you to discover others for yourselves. The 
more we encourage our children to find out things alone, the better it is for 
them in every way ; only when the child has folded a new figure, we should 
do our best to help him to describe his folding in his own way, and be 
content gradually to fix the proper geometrical term to each figure. I have 
impressed this on you before, and 1 do so again because it 1s so important 
to make sure that the children uuderstand what they do. We are often 
told that an objection to the Kindergarten occupations 1s that they are all 
based on geometry, and that this is a study unadapted to the tender brains 
of little children. The objcction holds good if the occupations are made 
the means of teaching little children to talk glibly about rhombs and angles, 
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&c., but it 1s invalid if the occupations are made the means of teaching 
the little ones to notice form and its many varietics, and exactly and clearly 
to state what they see, and this is the way Froebcl meant his Kindergarten 
occupations to be used. 

But to return to the geometrical paper-folding. The simplest exercises 
are to fold the oblong and the triangle out of the square. This is done as 





FIG. 12. F1G. 13. 


follows :—The square of paper is placed on its side before the child and 
folded horizontally, to be folded from the bottom to the top in half, with 
the result, an oblong in a horizontal position ; or, it is folded from left to 
right, or from right to left, and the oblong is again produced, only this time 
in a vertical position (see Figs. 13, 12, 13). It is well to Jet the children. 
paste their foldings in a book, a wide margin being ruled in which a 
short description of the figure is written. The next exercise is to fold the 
square paper in half, obliquely or angle to angle, and to do this in as many 
different ways as possible: the result each time is a right-angled triangle half 
the size of the square. Stress should be laid here on the angles of the 
triangles, the position of the right angle should be carefully noticed, and the 
sizes of the acute angles. In this way the child can receive its first simple 
lessons in measuring angles and calculating the number of degrees in each. 
But more. Let the child fold vertical, horizontal, and oblique lines on 
its square of paper, and then fold the bottom and right-hand sides of the 
paper to the diagonal lines, as in Fig. 14, and the result is the kite form o1 
trapezium, an irregular four-sided figure (Fig.15), and then by folding, as 
was done for Fig. 15, and also folding the remaining two sides to the 
diagonal, the rhombus is obtained (Fig. 16), which is a regular four-sided 
figure with two acute and two obtuse angles. The rhomboid is obtained 
by folding vertical, horizontal, and oblique lines on the square of paper and 
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then folding the bottom and top sides of the paper to the same diagonal 
line (Fig. 17). The rhomboid is also a regular four-sided figure with two 
acute and two obtuse angles, but it differs from the rhombus in that only its 
opposite sides are equal. The different triangles can be folded from the 
square of paper in the following way :— 
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The right-angled triangle | have shown you how to fold already. For the 
equilateral triangle, first fold the vertical, horizontal, and oblique lines, and 
then fold the top and right-hand sides of the paper to the diagonal line and 
the remaining side over, and we shall have an equilaterial triangle. 

The scalene triangle can be obtained by folding the kite form and then 
folding it in half (Fig. 18), and the obtuse-angled triangle is also got by 
folding it in half (Fig. 19). All the geometrical figures, the pentagon (five- 
sided) figure, hexagon (six-sided) figure, and the octagon (eight-sided) figure, 
can be folded from the square. I hope I have said enough to make my 
readers eager to teach the little ones how to find out the way to fold these 
other forms for themselves. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS : PAPER- 
FOLDING. 


I. This occupation develops the eyes and hands, and is helpful as a form 
of manual training. 
Rules to enforce. 
1. Train the child to use both hands equally. 
2. Exact perfect work, and it will be produced if the exercises are 
graduated in difficulty. 
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3. Take object paper-folding and symmetrical paper-folding together ; 
teach the ground-forms and links, and then have these developed 
and objects folded from each ground-form. 

4. Show the plan on which the folding is done, and then leave the 
children free to carry it out and invent new forms for themselves. 

5. Put the folding to some use. 

6. Do not attempt geometrical paper-folding till about the seventh year, 
and then have descriptions written of the work done, but let 
these descriptions be in the children’s own words, and gradually 
get the correct geomctrical terms used. 

7, Teach the children to prepare their own materials — old letters, 
circulars, leaves of exercise-books, should all be used for making 
squares, and the waste strips turned to account for making paper- 
spills, either rolled or folded, or made into little screws for filling 
pillows and cushions, drawing them across one blade of a pair of 
scissors to make them cur] up. 

White paper may be used for the symmetrical forms, and the folds 
chalked or painted, with artistic effect. 

9. The geometrical forms may be unfolded and the figures formed on 

the papers painted or chalked in, with great advantage. 


er 


CILLA PT ER ux. 
PAPER-CUTTING. 


APER-CUTTING is the third occupation which comes under the head 

of plane surfaces. It 1s a favourite with the little ones, for they dearly 

Jove to use scissors, paste, and brush. This is the first occupation for which 
the child has to use tools, so it may be said to mark a period of the child’s 
development. Paper-cutting, as used tn the Kindergarten, differs from the 
ordinary cutting out of pictures, or cutting up of paper into figures and 
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objects. In cutting out pictures, and cutting up paper for objects or figures, 

there is a good deal of waste of material. This is not the case with the Kinder- 
garten paper-cutting, where a square of paper is given to be folded and cut 
up in certain ways, every tiny atom of the paper having its place to fill to 
complete and perfect the new design. Froebel looked on this as important ; 
he saw, in thus teaching the child to use every bit of its cut-up square of 
paper, a means of training him to make the most of material, and to waste 
nothing, as well as an educational power to develop in the child artistic 
taste and invention, and skill and deftness of fingers, and he was right here : 
it is in the way we amuse and occupy our children that we are training them 
in good habits, or the reverse, and, therefore, we cannot be too careful about 
attending to these so-called trifles. 


SERIES I, 
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The materials required for this occupation are (1) a pair of scissors (the 
cheap blunt-pointed scissors do very well, and are safe for quite young 
children to use) ; (2) a paste-brush and some starch paste ; (3) a book, or 
clean square sheet of paper, with just the centre of the square marked, and 
on to which the cut papers are to be pasted ; and (4) squares of neutral- 
tinted paper, such as are sold in sixpenny packets at any Kindergarten depot; 
the four-inch square is the one most generally used. Thereare two courses 
of paper-cutting used in the Kindergarten. In the first the child folds up 
its square of paper according to given directions, and then unfolds it and 
cuts along the creased lines, using each piece of paper thus cut off to form 
a new design. This course we will call Series I. Figs. 1 to 6, aand 6: a, 
the papers creased for cutting; , the designs made from the paper when 
cut up. But in this occupation, as in others which we have talked about, it 
is well to encourage the child to work freely, and find out fresh folds and 
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fresh designs for himself, care being taken that the child works neatly and 
methodically. 

In the second course of paper cutting, the square of paper is folded into 
a right-angled triangle, and then folded again into a smaller right-angled 
triangle ; this gives us a triangle with one side closed and the other open ; 
we must then hold the paper where the corners are all united, and fold one 
of the other corners to the right, and the other to the left, which will again 
give us a right-angled triangle ; holding the triangle again by the closed 
corner, we have to fold the upper triangle in a varicty of ways, and then cut 
along the lines through all the whole thickness of the paper. This done, we 
must unfold the parts cut, when we shall obtain many pleasing and varied 
results (see Series I]. Figs. 7a, b, and 8a, b). 

The cut-out patterns, when neatly cut and pasted, form very pretty covers 
to blotting-books and paper-cases, and in this way the children’s work can 
be turned to some use. 

SERIES II, 
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In cutting Series II. forms, the triangle needs to be chequered, which 1s 
done by folding the apex of the triangle down to the base line, unfold, then 
fold the apex to the centre line, unfold, and then fold the centre line to the 
base line ; result, Fig. 7. 


Yeast 
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Then fold the triangle vertically in the same way, and we get our triangle 
folded in chequers, which will serve as foundation lines for the cutting 
(Fig. 8). Two sets of forms are obtained, depending upon the side we cut ; 
J mean whether the folded or open side is cut. The cutting should be ona plan, 
say, first to cut the paper horizontally, then vertically, then vertically and 
horizontally, and then obliquely. 


OBJECT PAPER-CUOTTING. 


Cutting objects from a square of paper is also a favourite occupation. 
The square or oblong paper is folded in half, and then lIcaves, fruits, flowers, 
and objects, such as houses, ladders, flower-pots, &c., are cut. The outline 
from which the form is cut must be carefully preserved to avoid all snipping 
and wasted cutting. To cut the outlines of flowers, fruits, and Icaves is 
exccllent training in observation, and in being exact and accurate. 


PAPER-FOLDING AND PAPER-CUTTING. 


Paper-folding and paper-cutting combined is another very effective 
occupation, and follows naturally on those just treated. Here a circle of 
paper is taken—tinted paper is best to use. The circle is folded in half, 
then in quarters and eighths, and then cuts are made on the creases made, 
and the papers are folded in symmetrical designs. 
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CHALK WORK AND COLOURING. 


Another occupation which comes under the plane surfaces is chalk and 
colour work. The first exercises are closely connected with the elementary 
drawings, of which we shall speak later. For the chalk work the 
materials required are chequered paper—checks ruled + inch—and a box of 
crayons. The first exercise is to chalk in alternate squares, using the 
primary colours, care being taken to draw the lines either vertically, 
horizontally, or obliqucly. Then to do exercises in oblongs, triangles, or 
other geometrical figures; also objects and the alphabet and figures may be 
done in chalk work. Following closely upon this work we have brush or 
colour work. ‘The exercises are of two kinds: (1) those done in chequers like 
the chalk work, only paint is used instead of coloured crayons ; (2) a series 
of exercises done with the paint-brush used as a pencil for drawing ; 
unglazed writing-paper or cartridge paper 1s used. Designs are made with 
blobs of paint, dots and lines, used singly and then in combinations, and 
out of these blobs ¢, dots e, and lines ==, many designs are made. Then 
flat washes are used, and out of these animals, birds, insects, fruit, flowers, 
and objects are painted. 

The idea of the work is that the paint brush alone should be uscd, 
and the children encouraged in free designs, and in illustrating stories read 
or heard. These occupations are a delightful source of interest to the 
child, and their educational value is immense as regards: (1) The colour and 
form training they give. (2) The accurate and neat work involved, for a 
paint mark cannot be effaced like a pencil mark. (3) The scope they afford 
for invention and original work. 

The course should be progressive, its order indicated only, to be worked 
out freely by the children. The colours should be used in a definite order 
—the primary, red, yellow, blue ; and the secondary, orange, purple, green. 
The way the secondary colours are obtained from the primary should be 
shown—c.g., orange, by mixing red and yellow; green, by mixing blue and 
yellow ; and purple, by mixing red and blue, &c. Thus, much colour teaching 
may be imparted. 
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PAPER-PLAITING OR MAT-WEAVING. 


Paper-plaiting or mat-weaving is another of the Kindergarten occu- 
pations which comes partly under the head of plane surfaces and partly 
under that of lines. Here, again, the child needs a tool to work with, and 
for this reason the occupation, like paper-cutting, involves some slight skill 
in using the hands. The materials required are most simple, they are :— 
(1) A mat frame. (2) A number of strips of paper cut the same width as 
the strips in the mat. (3) A plaiting needle, either wooden or steel. 

Messrs. Hamley Bros., of 64, Regent Street, W., have a large assortment 
of mat frames of different shapes and sizes, and at very low prices ; but the 
mat frames and strips can easily be cut at home, and it is well to make the 
children prepare their own materials whenever they can, as this teaches them 
economy, and to make the most of whatever materials they have. J will just 
say how mat frames and strips can be made, as all may not know how they 
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are cut. Take an oblong or square piece of paper—white glazed paper or 
fairly thick notepaper—rule an inch margin all round, and then fold the 
paper in half longways, and cut strips as far as the marginal line, 4, or 4, 
or 4 of an inch in width (see Figs. y and 10); when the paper is unfolded 
the mat frame is ready for use. The strips are cut from an oblong paper, 
the same size as the mat, and are cut through, except at one end, and 
should be cut the same width as those of the mat frame; it is well to 
have these of some coloured paper; blending two shades of the same 
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colour, or using two different colours together, adds to the effect. 
The patterns that can be made by simply passing the needle, to which one 
of the strips is threaded, alternately under and over one or more of the 
strips in the mat frame, are innumerable, and Icave ample scope for 
ingenuity and inventive resource on the part of the child or parent. By 
this occupation the child’s hands and fingers are made very subtle and 
adroit, its eye for form is trained, and it learns to count and to analyse 
simple numbers without any strain, or even being aware that it is thus 
learning ; besides this, the child is exercised in being patient and persever- 
ing. These mats, when finished and pasted on to cartridge paper 
or thin cardboard, make very pretty baskets or trays and needlework covers, 
and in this way even quite young children can, almost unaided, make a 
present to give to mother or nurse, a very real pleasure to the little ones, as 
all are aware who know anything of children. Strips can be plaited 
together, and in this way book-markers can be made. I affix a simple 
pattern for mat-plaiting (Fig. 11). 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON MAT-PLAITING FOR YOUNG 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. 


This is an occupation suitable for quite young children. The work can 
be graduated from very simple exercises suited for children from three 
years old up to work which will tax even an adult. 

1. The first mats should be cut out of glazed calico or brown paper, and 
strips of white or coloured paper should be used, the weaving done with the 
fingers without any mat-needles. The aim here is to teach the up and down 
movement. 

2. The next mats should be thin cardboard ones, white or tinted, worked 
with cardboard strips of one or more colours. 

3. Then should follow square or oblong paper mats, the strips all to be 
cut the same width and the effect produced by weaving strips of different 
widths or colours. 

4. Now should follow what is generally known as combination-mats ; 
that is, mats cut in different width strips and worked with strips to 
correspond, only one strip being taken each time. The effect 1s produced 
by the varying widths uscd. 

5. Upon this course could follow one on numbers, the pattern being 
produced by taking up different numbers, from 1 to 5, as required, or by 
pushing the pattern to the right or left, making what is known as s/eps. 

6. Lastly could come cross-weaving, the object of which is to lead up to 
cane-weaving and sachet work, | 


CROSS-WEAVING. 


Here alternate strips should be cut out from the mat-frames and the 
weaving done crossways, the strips crossing in the spaces. When two or 
more colours are used the effect is very artistic. The strips are kept in their 
places by being pasted to the mat-frames. 


PART III 
LINES. 


CHAPTER XI 


E are now going to consider together those occupations which 

belong to the group of lines. They are: (1) the Jointed Lath ; 

(2) the Free Lath for plaiting ; (3) Paper-twisting ; (4) Stick-laying and 
Ring-laying ; (5) Drawing ; (6) Sewing ; (7) Thread-laying. 

From what has already been written on the subject of the Kindergarten 
gifts and occupations, you will reinember that these educational toys follow 
each other in a definite order; solids are followed by plane surfaces, and 
the plane surfaces by lines: thus we sce a gradual transition from the 
concrete to the abstract, and if we Jook a little more closely at the way 
the occupations come, we shall see each group is, so to say, connected ; 
the transition from the one to the other is bridged over by occupations 
which clearly show the connection between the old and the new occu- 
pation: thus the first occupation in this new group is the jointed lath or 
the embodied edge of one surface of the plane surface. The laths used in 
the Kindergarten are of two kinds: (1) connected lath or jointed lath ; 
(2) free lath used for plaiting or interlacing. 


THE JOINTED LATH. 


This toy consists of ten laths, each four inches long, fastened together 
by small rivets. The toy can be folded and unfolded at will. In appearance 
it is much like a carpenter’s rule on a small scale. 

Froebel meant this lath to be used with older children, as a means to 
impress geometrical facts, and to show the connection between the different 
geometrical figures and how they are developed from each other’s use. 
The child, when playing with the jointed lath, holds it in one hand and 
with the other pushes the parts into the required position. It is well to 
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make the child use both its hands equally, sometimes holding the lath in 
one hand and sometimes in the other. 

When the child has played freely with this toy, it is a good plan to set him 
some figure or object to make, and then encourage him to say what he has 
made, e.g., Make a triangle and a square, and tell me what kind of angles 
each figure has (Figs. 4 and 5). 
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Figs. 1 to 7 show a few forms which can be made. 

Figs. 8, 9, and 10 show objects, a house, a flag, and a chair. 

The jointed lath is a favourite toy with older children, and is especially 
useful in teaching the elements of geometry. Teachers know only too 
well what constant need thcre is of repetition before facts are really 
remembered ; and more, to ensure that the knowledge is not mechanical, 
it is essential to let the recapitulation be varied in its form, and it is just 
here that the jointed lath is so valuable. 

Again, to ensure accurate knowledge, it is important to show the 
connection between the forins. This can be well done with the jointed 
lath, when we find that a simple movement will change a right angle into 
an obtuse or acute angle, a square into a rhombus, and an oblong into a 
rhomboid, or, by the addition of a part of the lath, a square can be turned 
into a pentagon, and that again into a hexagon. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE YOUNG KINDERGARTEN TEACHER. 


1. Use the jointed lath for examination work in the form-teaching 
which has been given. 

2. Leave the child free to make discoveries for itself about forms and 
their connection with each other. 

3. Encourage the child to express in its own words what it makes, 
and the way that form appears. 


LATH-PLAITING OR INTERLACING, 


Lath-plaiting or interlacing is no new occupation. From the earliest 
times children have dclighted in weaving grasses and rushes into mats 
and baskets, and in twisting twigs and papers into picture-frames and 
other objects. Frocbel saw the pleasure occupation of this kind was to 
children, and so he provided them with material in his lath, which could 
be always to hand, and would form a ceaseless occupation and amuse- 
ment to the little ones, whilst in the hands of a skilful educator this 
simple amusement could be made the means of imparting much useful 
information, training the child to use its hands deftly, to notice forms very 
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exactly, to work neatly and accurately, and to be persevering and patient, 
willing to take real trouble to make his work perfect, since on the 
berfecl way in which the work is done, more than on the difficulty and 
greatness of the effort, depend the beauty and symmetry of the completed 


object. 
The laths used in the Kindergarten are thin splints of wood four or ten 
inches in length ; these are cither white or coloured. The coloured lath 
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are much appreciated by the children ; they love to blend and contrast 
colours in their forms, and 1 am much in favour of coloured laths, as 
colour can be taught by them as well as form. 

The interlacing is done by placing the laths alternately over and under 
each other. Four laths is the lowest number which can be used in this 
way to produce the window, one of the simplest objects. By adding one 
lath cach time great variety of forms can be obtained (sce Figs. 11 to 14). 
With very young children, whose fingers are too clumsy to plait the 
laths, shorter laths can be used---four inches long...and the outlines of 
hyures and objects laid (Figs. 15 and 16). This way of introducing the 
lath is good, as the little ones are soon eager to have the longer laths, as 
then their forms can be lifted up and kept, which is not the case when 
the outline mcrely is laid. 


BASKET-WORkKk. 


Lath-interlacing leads on naturally to basket and mat-weaving, with 
real rushes and canes, and this is a most practical and useful occupation, 
for boys especially. Messrs. Haimley Bros., of 64, Regent Strect, sell the 
canes for this work, ready prepared in bundles, 1s. 6d. cach, and also 
a little book of illustrations at 6d., which any parents would find all 
that was necessary to enable their children to make a large variety of 
most useful and ornamental things. 


PAPER-TWISTING. 


This occupation follows very closely on the lath-plaiting. Like the 
jointed lath, the work is more suited for older children. As a means of 
impressing geometrical forms it is most valuable, and also as indicating a 
simple way of introducing the child into the mysteries of angles and _ their 
SIZES. 

The material used is a long strip of white or coloured paper, an inch 
wide and folded in three. With the folded paper the child twists the 
different geometrical figures: care and accuracy are needed to get the 
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angles the correct size, and the perfection of cach fori depends upon 
this. 

Objects cannot easily be produced, but most artistic and elaborate 
patterns can be made, which, when neatly pasted, form very pretty designs 
for blotting-case covers, picture-frames, and boxes. Combining two or more 
different yveometrical figures, such as squares, triangles, and oblongs, &c., 
offers fresh opportunity for new artistic designs. 


STICK-LAYING., 


All who know anvthing about little clildren must have noticed how 
intensely fond they are of drawing; how eayer are the solicitations for 
paper and pencil, and yet how disappointing are the results. The baby 
hngers are often too weak to guide the pencil, and shaky, meaningless lines 
alone are the results of the little ones’ cfforts. Froebel, watching children 
as closely as he did, saw, in this longing, a power for calling forth  self- 
activity, a means, Wf fostered and developed, of helping the child to express 
itself ; so he arranged one of lis occupations to be a stepping-stone to 
drawing, a kind of concrete drawing, which should be to the tiny child all 
that drawing is to older people. This occupation 1s sfick-laying. Sticks of 
varying lengths and of ditlerent colours, or white, are given to the little one, 
and with these sticks it is led to make outline pictures of objects it sees 
around, to make stick picturc-representations of storics it has heard and 
objects it has seen, which it wishes to recall to itself or to be able to show 
to mother or teacher. The sticks most generally used are square or 
round sticks, white or coloured. They are sold in bundles for a few pence 
at every Kindergarten depot, in Jengths varying from one to ten and 
twelve inches. The square sticks are the most satisfactory, as the round 
ones are more dithcult to keep in their places. The child should only 
have a few sticks given it at a time, and be encouraged to place them in as 
many different ways as possible, and to talk freely about cach object or figure 
made. %IJt is most important always to let the child talk freely about his 
work ; word and deed must ever accompany each other, as in this way what 
the child does becomes real to it. 
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Figs. 1 to 7 give a few specimens of objects that can be made with a 
small number of sticks. The number is infinite, and the more the child is. 
left free to invent and discover fresh objects for itself the better. In stick- 
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laying, as in building with the cubes, it is well to make the child desist from 
the first from destroying any object that has been made in order to make a 
fresh one, but rather, by slight alterations in the positions of the sticks, to 
change one form into another. When the children are rather older, it is a 
good plan to let them draw in chequered drawing-books the objects and 
patterns they have Jaid, as in this way they see the progress they have made,. 
and children dearly love to reproduce the same things in as many different 
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ways as possible.  T shall speak more at large on this point, however, in my 
paper on Kindergarten drawing. 

Froebel also intended these sticks to be used for giving a child its first 
lessons in form; all the different kinds of lines. -the vertical, horizontal, 
oblique, parallel, &c.—can be taught, as well as the different angles and 
geometrical figures. Children dearly love to lay their sticks in as many 
different ways as possible, and if only they are cheerfully and pleasantly led: 
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‘on to it, they acquire all the elements in a most easy way. Here, again, I 
must urge a word of caution against using hard geometrical terms ; Ict the 
children use their own definitions, provided only they are correct ones, and 
the ycometrical definitions will come naturally enough later on. 

Stick-laving is an invaluable means for form teaching. The first lessons 
could be as follows :—Give a stick to each child in a class and let it be 
freely examuned— its length, substance, &c., will be easily discovered through 
the feel. Then the little one will try and inake its new friend stand up, lie 
down, and possibly, aye, probably, the result of the investigations will be 
a broken stick, but no matter ; many facts will have been learnt, and the 
little one is ready to learn fresh facts. Then the small pupil should be 
encouraged to say what its one stick in the different positions represents ; 
balanced by the fingers the child’s lively imagination will see a pencil, 
umbrella, coachinan’s whip, &c. ; lying on the table, it will represent a tree 
felled down, a path, we. 

Then /wo sticks should be given and a similar plan pursued, parallel 
lines, or railway lines as they will be first called, will be discovered. 
Touching cach other, the two sticks will represent a roof of a house A 
the letter T, a whip A, &c. 

As each additional stick is given, fresh discoveries are made. In 
systematised play of this kind power 1s called forth, definite instruction 
siven, and the child led to think and reason. 

The sticks may also be used for teaching the alphabet. Soaked in water, 
they can be bent to represent curved lines, thus:—B U R, &c. The 


Roman and Arabic numbers can also be taught —Ly 4 V,; X, &e,, 
and thus figures taught side by side with the number-lessons given. 

Thus the sticks may also be used for giving a child the first idea of 
number. The idea of number in the abstract 1s beyond a young child, but 
if concretely presented is a delightful mental exercise. Let a child hanclle 
cach unit, see each number concretely before him, and he will learn quickly 
enough to count, subtract, multiply, and divide, and in play like this all the 
elements of arithmetic may be taught. 

Exercises such as the following may be set the child :— 
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Give four or six sticks, and let the little one arrange these singly, and 
then say the number of ones there are in four or six. Then arrange his 
sticks in bundles of two or three ; again say how many twos or threes there 
are in four or Six. 

Multiplication may be taught similarly, and also division. 

It is well to connect these little arithmetic stick lessons with slate arith- 
metic, teaching the child to make figure-pictures on its slate of the numbers 
laid with its sticks, and also to make figure-pictures of the little sums it 
works with its sticks ; and it is an excellent practice to have each of these 
little exercises worked mentally, too. Children thus taught appear to make 
somewhat small and slow progress at first, but a litthe patience and one is 
astonished at the rapid progress made later, and the clear and decided way 
children work sums afterwards. 

The following are a few exercises to illustrate what has been just said :- 


Sticks. Slate-work. 
It | 4 
| | ia 2and!.2- 4 
| | | | 1+ 2+ 1=4 


Time and space will only permit of ny thus briefly indicating the many 
rays in which the sticks may be used. In the hands of a thoughtful parent 
or teacher they are invaluable as a means of ccaseless amusement and 
instruction ; no better plaything can be given to our little ones ; the cost 1s 
a mere trifle, and yet the source of interest is untold and unlimited. I can 
only urge upon every mother to provide herself with some bundles of sticks 
as soon as possible if she docs not already possess them. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE YOUNG KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
ON STICK-LAYING. 
Order for stick-laving lessons. 
I. NUMBER TEACHING. 
a. Counting lessons: separate the units and count by touch and sight, 
and then by sight alone. 
6, Analysis of number : the power or properties of each number, eg., 
number of 4 and 2 in 8, &c., half of 6, 4, 2, &c. 
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c. Teach first four rules, and side by side with the stick work use 
slates and figure work. 
d. Teach square numbers and fractional parts by breaking up or 
marking sticks. 
I}. FORM-TEACHING. 
a. Different positions in which one or more sticks can be placed and 
results obtained. 
b. Geometrical forms and objects to be made with two or more sticks. 
c Show that objects such as houses, walls, &c., as well as symmetrical 
patterns have geometrical foundations, and that their symmetry 
depends to a large extent on this. 
d. Show the development of geometrical forms from one another. 
e. Illustrate stories, games, and poetry lessons by these means. 
Ill. ISDUCATIONAI. VALUE. 
Play with sticks absorbs and interests, and so leads to a habit of 
work and reproductive activity. 
To a young child stick-laying (the first form of drawing) is a kind of 
concrete language, a m2ans of expressing thought. 
Stick-work is real gymnastic training to the hand and cye. 


RING-LAYING. 


This occupation is closely connected with stick-laying, indeed tt may be 
considered a continuation or sequel to it. 

The materials used are smal] metal rings, white or black circles, and half 
circles ; with these the child lays patterns. The curved line greatly adds to 
the beauty of the patterns ; its grace and elegance exercise a kind of fasci- 
nation over the little ones, calling forth the esthetic side of the child’s 
nature, and delighting by the varicd beauty of form and perfection of 
symmetry which it is impossible to get without the curved line. 

The rings may also be used with sticks, and in this way pictures of stick 
and ring objects may be made ; but I always think adding sticks spoils the 
beauty of the forms made with the rings alone. 

The ring patterns, like those made with sticks, should not be destroyed 
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to make new ones, but altered by slight changes in the position of the rings 
to make fresh designs ; and it is well to Iet the children draw the patterns 
they have made as soon as they can. 

Figs. 8 to 12 show a few ring desigiis. 


Fic, 8. 
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Much useful information about metals may be given with these rings; a 
real fairy tale the little ring will unfold if made to tell its life history. The 
information should not all be poured forth at one time, but be given 
gradually as occasion demands and the child desires. 

Then with older children it is well to lead them to see how the circle is 
obtained. It is the embodied edge of a cylinder, the periphery of the base. 
The properties of circles may be dwelt on, the idea of diameter and 
circumference gradually evolved. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER. 


The course of lessons should follow much the same linesas that with the 
sticks, and in both cases much interesting information may be given about 
wood and tron. 


CHAPTER XII. 


DRAWING. 


RAWING is to a child and an unlettered person what language, spoken 

and written, is to the adult and the educated, it is a means of ex- 

pression. In every healthy child its surroundings awaken thought, but 

unless these thoughts are expressed in some form or other, they are vague 

and indefinite ; they do not give birth to ideas, and are profitless as far as 
the individual and the community at large are concerned. 

No occupation conduces more surely than drawing to a habit of clear 
thinking, and accurate and true expression. It was to help to form such a 
habit that Froebel made drawing so important a feature in his Kindergarten 
system. The plan he pursued was as follows :—Supply the child with a 
chequered slate and pencil, and encourage it to draw lines in different 
ways on or across the chequers, care being taken that the child says what it 
has done, ¢g., lines vertical and horizontal over one chequer having 
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been drawn from dictation or copy, the teacher would ask the child what it 
had drawn, and would not be satisfied till a clear and complete answer had 
been given. A habit of this kind would effectually stop mechanical work, 
but it would not interest the child for long; something more is needed to 
make the exercise a pleasurable one, and this can only result from awaken- 
ing the artistic and imaginative faculty. To do this, Froebel bids us help 
the child to endow each line with life, by making up little stories about the 
lines. Let them represent children marching in a row or sitting in a line. 
Once start the little ones with an idea of this kind, and it is simply wonderful 
how fertile their imaginations are, how a simple vertical line is to-day father’s 
walking-stick, or to-morrow Jack’s whip, and the next day mother’s pencil. 

Thus, step by step we may Icad the child to see how objects and patterns 
are made up of lines variously combined. The following illustrations will 
make my meaning clearer :— 

No. 1 shows an exercise in straight lines. 

No, 2 the same lines used to make patterns. 

No. 3 the lines used again to make simple objects. 

No, 4a line exercise in curves. 

No. 5 same curves used to make patterns. 

No. 6 objects madc by using the same curved lines. 
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Series A. 


Star 1. Star 4. A development of 3. 
Star 2. Contrast of 1. Star 5. Contrast of 4. 
Star 3. Combination of 1 and 2. Star 6. Combination of 4 and 5. 


The same plan holds good for Series B and C. If shading or coloured 
chalks or paint are used, really artistic designs are produced, and the 
number and variety of patterns and star forms are infinite. 
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SERIES C. 


No. I. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
FROEBEL DRAWING. 


For older children there is another drawing course, which is an excellent 
training in concentration of attention, in reflection, and in calling out 
ingenuity—the so-called Froebel Drawing ; here first straight, and then 
curved lines of five different lengths are placed side by side, 1n such ways 
as to form geometrical figures. (Sec Figs. A.) 

Four of these forms are taken to make fresh designs, and these again 
arranged and re-arranged in as many ways as possible. (See Figs. B.) 

And out of these forms still more elaborate ones are made, which, when 
worked out on the “Law of Contrast,” as was done in the star course, 
yield a great varicty of stars. (See Figs. C.) 

These courses can be worked in straight and curved lines, used separ- 
ately or in combination, and from these lines again we can get fruit, flower, 
and insect forms, out of which many conventional designs can be made. 
Space will not allow of my explaining this course more in detail, but if the 
idea, viz., arranging five lines to form geometrical figures in as many ways 
as possible, be grasped, and that out of these geometrical figures, by 
combining four or six triangles, fresh forms be made, is understood, then 
the plan or idea of the Froebel drawing has been grasped, and little 
difficulty will be experienced in working the courses out. 
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No. 1. Arrangement of four right-angled wu 
No. 4. Different arrangements of the triangles of No. 2. 
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No. 2. Contrast of No. 1. 
Nos. 5 and 6. Combinations of 1 and 2. 
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No. 3. Different arrangements of the triangles of No. 1. 
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Nos. 7 and 8. Combinations of 1 and 2 again. 
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Star I, Made from forms 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
Star I]. Contrast of Star I., made with forms 5, 6, 7, and 8. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 
1. Connect stick-laying and drawing lessons. 


2. Take elementary drawing, in the order indicated in the chapter on 
drawing: a, line exercises; b & c, patterns, or oe from those lines. 


3. Encourage free invention. 

4. Take star drawing, sce’that the idea of working iby contrasts and their 
links is clearly grasped. 

5. Use straight lines first, then curved lines, and then straight and 


curved lines combined. 

6. In teaching the Froebel drawing, only give the principles on which 
it is worked, and then train the children to apply the principles. 
Never allow copying. 

. Encourage original work. 


NY 
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CHAPTER ATII. 
SEWING. 


EWING is another favourite and valuable occupation. It is possibly 
the best known of all the Kindergarten occupations. The pretty 
packets of prepared cards sold at almost every toy shop, the cardboard doll’s 
furniture, and card-houses, to work in pretty wools and silks, have found 
their way into almost every English home, and have afforded much delight 
and inany hours of occupation to countless little ones. But delightful as 
this so-called Kindergarten embroidery is, it is not the work Froebel meant 
to be given to the little ones, it 1s too mechanical, leaves too little scope for 
free invention and the exercise of the child’s creative fancy, and this was 
what Froebel meant all his occupations to do. 1 do not wish to say a word 
against using the ready prepared cards—the pricked outlines of animals, 
flowers, and objects—they have their place and use in educating the child ; 
but I] want my readers to understand the difference between work of this 
kind and real Kindergarten sewing. 

The materials required for Kindergarten sewing arc a picce of thin card- 
board or stout cartridge paper, a sheet of chequered drawing paper, a pencil, 
and a needle, or, better still, a Kindergarten pricker, /.c.,a needle in a handle, 
in appearance much lke a steel crochet hook. 

The cardboard or cartridge paper should be cut to the size required and 
then covered very carefully with the chequcred paper, and on this paper 
the child should be taught to draw its own designs. Care must be taken to 
keep an even margin or border, and to find the centre square or chequer on 
the card, and then to make the pattern perfectly symmetrical, corner corre- 
sponding with corner and side with side. 

When the pattern has been carefully drawn, the child should have its 
pricker given it, and be told to prick a small hole through paper and card- 
board at the point where the lines meet. (See Fig. 1.) 

This done, to remove the paper from the card, and then to work the 
same pattern on the card as is seen drawn on the paper. 

Of course the patterns must be quite simple at first, and gradually get 
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more and more difficult. Work of this kind teaches the child much, trains 
its observation and invention, and makes the child self-helpful and self- 
reliant. The cards, when nicely worked, arc most effective, and when 
prettily made up into cases or trays, and toilet tidies, and baskets, are very 
pretty presents to give away. 

Work of this kind really prepares the way for needlework later. The 
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Fig. 1. 
children have learnt to follow a direction, to carry out a plan, and when 
they come to sewing and stitching, they are not so hopelessly dependent on 
having everything prepared and arranged for them, as is, alas! too often the 
case. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER. 
1. Let the course follow the same lines as that for the Elementary 
Drawing, viz. :— 
1, Take vertical lines one chequer long. 
IH. Take, horizontal lines one chequer long. 
lil. Take oblique lines one chequer long. 
IV. Combine these three kinds of lines to make patterns and objects. 
V. Take vertical curves. 
VI. Take horizontal curves and follow the same course as with the 
straight lines, and then take longer lines. 
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2. See that the backs of the cards are as neat as the fronts. 

3. Use shaded wools, two and more colours, and so get pretty cffects 
with the simplest lines. 

4. Let the lines used in the sewing form the basis for the stitches in plain 
needlework. Therefore samplers worked on Java canvas should follow 
Kindergarten Sewing, and these samplers should give place to making 
garments. 

5. With young children cach lesson should be preceded by needle-drill, 
i.¢., taking up and holding the needle properly and threading the needle. 
Large wool needles should be used here. 





THREAD-LAYING. 


This is a simple occupation for quite little children, 

The materials required are a slate, a pencil, and some moist thread. 

Crochet cotton, red or blue, 1s the best to use, as the white soils so soon 
and does not look well. The moist thread, which has been dipped in water 
till it is soft, should be twisted into objects and patterns on the slate, the 
pointed pencil being used to place the thread lines in the position required. 
Jf the patterns have becn carefully and well laid and left to dry, when dry 
the thread can be removed and the outline of the pattern is to be seen on 
the slate. 

This occupation is not quite so generally used as some of the others, 
but children delight in it, and by way of a change it is always welcome to 
the little ones. 

Most of the figures on pp. 106—109 and 116 are suitable for repro- 
duction either by drawing, by sewing, or by thread-laying. 

THREAD-DRAWING 1s another occupation closely connected with those 
already named. Materials required are Java canvas or coarse linen. 
Threads are drawn to make patterns, squares, oblongs, or diamonds, and 
then stitches are worked in coloured cotton in much the same way as Irish 
drawn linen work is done. The threads drawn out should be turned to 
account ; little dolls’ brushes and brooms, or penwipers can be made from 
them, or they can be used to stuff cushions or dolls’ bedding. 


PART IV. 


POINTS. 


CHAPTER AIYV. 


E have now to consider the cccupations which belong to the group of 

“points.” They are peawork, pricking, or embossing as it is some- 

times called, bead-threading, and button-laying. Before explaining the use 

of each of these occupations, I want to draw the attention of my readers 

once more to the order and sequence which mark the arrangement of these 
educational means. 

Solid is followed by plane surface, and plane surface by lines, and lines 
again by points ; thus we find the transition from the concrete to the 
abstract is gradual, definite, and clear ; but, yet more, we see that each 
group is connected to the preceding group by a link, which, as it were, 
bridges over the transition from the one to the other. In the occupation 
of “ peawork”’ we find this the case; it forms the connecting link between 
the points and lines. 


PRICKING OR EMBOSSING. 


A very favourite amusement in the home is pricking or embossing, 
which is even known in many places where the name of Froebel and his 
Kindergarten system are unknown ; but, used as Froebel meant it to be, it 
forms a distinct part of Kindergarten education. 

There are two ways of teaching it to children ; one is to give the child 
an object drawn in outline and to teach it to prick round the outline, taking 
care to make the pricks all the same size, and to keep them at equal distances 
apart. (See Fig. 1.) 
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Another, and a more ditficult, but at the same time «2 more instructive 
way, is to cover a piece of cardboard or cartridge paper with chequered 
paper, and to let the child invent its own pattern and prick its own object 
without the aid of any pencil outlines. (See Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6.) 


; FIG. 4. 


Fic. 2. 


The materials required for this work are thin cardboard or cartridge 
paper, chequered paper, a felt pad, and Kindergarten pricker. 

The patterns pricked make up into most natty little trays and baskets, 
boxes, and toilet tidies ; a piece of coloured tissue paper pasted inside adds 
considerably to the effect. 

Pricking is an occupation to be used with caution ; when pursued by 
gaslight, or on a dull day, it is decidedly injurious to the eyesight, but when 
proper care is taken, and the children are not allowed to continue it too 
long at a time, it is a very pleasant amusement. 
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BEAD-THREADING. 


This, again, is a work little children dearly love, especially little girls, and 
as a means for imparting elementary notions of colour and number it 1s 
invaluable. 

The best beads to use are the cut-glass coloured beads and the large round 
glass beads, sold in bunches at 6d.and 9d., at Hamlcy’s Kindergarten depot. 
The beads should be threaded on coarse thread, the ends of which are waxed, 
or on thin wire, and thus the necessity for using a needle is entirely obviated. 
It is the needle and the minute size of the beads in ordinary use which has 
made this occupation tabooed in many a nursery. 

With bead-threading, as with other things, the child should be 
accustomed to work by rule first, and then be left free to use its own artistic 
taste in combining colour or number variously to form fresh designs. For 
example, let the first string be of one colour only, the next of two colours, 
blue and red, or gold and white, alternately ; then another thread might be 
two beads of cach colour, and in this way the variety in the patterns 1s almost 
inexhaustible ; the children delight in it, and are eager to find fresh combin- 
ations for themselves, and thus their eyes are traincd and their fingers 
strengthened, or, what is most important, they learn to carry out a plan, and 
later to originate an idea, and then to execute it unaided. 

There is another way of threading beads which is more difficult—I mean 
passing the thread twice through the same bead. Chains similar in design 
to the single thread chains, can be made like this <=r8sa—= ~~ These chains, 
when fastened to cardboard, make very pretty serviette rings and baskets. 
The beads may also be threaded on wire or sticks, the ends of which are 
fastened into cardboard or wood. The beadwork can be made into doll’s 
furniture and other useful articles. 


BUTTON-LAYING. 


Button-laying, again, is a favourite amusement with the little ones. 
Outlines of objects and figures should be drawn in chalk on stiff brown 
paper or on mill-board, and these outlines should be covered with white and 
black agate buttons, and in this way a button picture is made. 
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The agate buttons are most inexpensive, something like 13d. a gross, and 
they can be purchased at almost every linen-draper’s. 

Button-pictures can also be made in this way. The child is supplied with 
a piece of chequered paper and invents its own button designs or pictures, 
or else copies some placed before it. With oider children this occupation 
can also be used by giving the child something to copy in a button-picture 
on the table. A considerable amount of care and deftness of fingering is 
needed to lay the buttons straight. The child must learn to use the tips of 
its fingers, and the baby hands have to be steadied, which alone needs 
practice before the little one can accomplish its little task. All the time the 
child is being trained to be patient and persevering and painstaking, invalu- 
able lessons for after life. 


BEAD, BUTTON, SHELL, SEED, AND BEAN WORK. 


Any material of this kind can be used for numbers and form teaching. 
The Jessons may be as follow :— 

1. Atray filled with these things may be given to the young child, 
and then the objects sorted on to a siate or into paper trays ; 
Then rows of beads, or buttons, shells, or seeds should be made ; 

; A definite number of each is then to be picked out, say, two Beads 
two buttons, &c., and the child made to say what it has done ; 
e.g, “1 have picked out two blue beads, two buttons,” &c. 
4. Chalk pictures could be drawn on the table or slate, and these 
could be covered with buttons, or shells, or beads. 
The advantage of occupation of this kind is that u teaches the child to 
sit sull and work ; it also trains the child to finish a thing once begun, a 
iesson all important for our Jittle ones to learn. 


to 
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PEAWORK. 


We will now consider “peawork.” As an occupation it is an immense 
favourite with children, and when properly used may be made a most 
instructive pastime as well. The child may, in its play, be led to see that 
by combining lines in a regular way the outlines of plane surfaces are 
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formed, and further, that the outlines of solids are but combinations of 
plane surfaces. This point I shall, 1 trust, make somewhat clearer when I 
come to illustrate my remarks a little further on. 

The matertals required for peawork are some round pointed sticks of 
different lengths, and some ordinary dried peas: the peas need soaking in 
cold water for from twelve to eighteen hours before use. The simplest 
exercise for the tinics is to stick a pea on cach end of the stick ; this is not 
quite such an easy matter to a child as it appears to elders ; great care is 
needed to get the stick in quite straight, and not to put it through too far 
and so split the pea; but a little patience, and a hint about looking for the 
tiny white swelling on the pea as the best point to fix the stick, and all 
goes well. 

As soon as the child can mahage this little exercise it may be taught to 
make the outlines of the different geometrical forms, such as the square, 
oblong, triangles of different kinds, &c. (See Figs. 1 to 5.) 
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These forms mastered, the child should next be taught to combine them 
with the outlines of solids, the squares making the cube, and the triangles 
different-shaped triangular prisms, and then the child will delight in dis- 
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covering that by the addition of a stick or two a pretty set of doll’s furniture 
can be made (Sce Figs. 6 to 9.) 
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An additional charm is added to the furniture when squares of paper are 
fastened to make the seats of the chairs and the tops of the tables and foot- 
stools. This makes the little articles more substantial, and more correct 
imitations of the child’s own nursery chairs and tables. 

Using coloured sticks also adds to the effect, and the tiny furniture 1s 
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made more lasting, if, as each article 1s completed, it 1s brushed over with a 
solution of gum or white of egg, as this hardens the peas and sets the sticks 
firmly into the holes, besides adding a polish to the whole which enhances 
the charm to the tinies. 

The same kind of work can be done with little metal clips (such as are 
sold at Hamley’s, 64, Regent Street). These clips are used instead of peas 
to fasten the sticks together ; the shape required 1s obtained by bending 
up the metal clip to the required angle. 

Whether clips or peas are used is more or Jess immaterial in either case ; 
the perfection of the work depends on the careful wav the child measures 
the sticks and gets them exact, and the neatness and accuracy with which 
each part of the work is cxecuted. Any inaccuracy mars the whole. We 
find the tables won’t stand, and the chairs topple, and the poor dolls will 
have a poor chance of comfortable seats on sofas. 

The thought is often pressed home to me, that if mothers would more 
often help their little ones to make their own tovs, not only would they 
save much money, which is often a great consideration, but the children 
would learn to appreciate their toys more, because each would be the result 
of effort and painstaking work on their part, and would speak of much 
loving sympathy and help given by mother or elder sister ; and in this 
simple way the love-bond, which ought to bind mother and child, elder 
and younger members of the family together, would be strengthened and 
ceinented, and thus not mercly would an increase of present happiness be 
ensured in the homes, but a link would be forged to bind parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, more closely together in the future. 





PART  V. 
PLASTIC MATERIALS. 


CIUAPTER OAV. 


SAN D-PICTURES. 


NDER the heading Plastic Material we have two very favourite occu- 
pations with the httle ones—sand work and clay modelling. Froebcl, 
student as he was of child-nature, saw the pleasure children derived from 
playing with sand and clay; he saw that the delight each little child 
experienced in making mud pies and sand castles was not merely due to the 
pleasure the little ones feel in making a mess, but that it was duc to the fact 
that these materials afforded the child just the means it wanted for giving 
tangible expression to its thoughts ; 7.¢., for expressing in a concrete form 
the thoughts and ideas forming themselves in the little mind. This want is 
onc most keenly felt by little children, but it is one far too little attended to 
in the ordinary home and school-room, and the result is disastrous not only 
to the future health and vigour of the mind, but to the child’s present well- 
being, both physical and mental. Again, it is during the first few years of 
life that the child’s conceptions of beauty, truth, virtue, and uprightness or 
their opposites are being formed, and parents and educators will do well to 
remember and ponder on the truths on which Froebel laid such emphasis 1n 
his writings: (1) that abstract conceptions are impossible to little children ; 
first must come the concrete representation of the idea ; this must be again 
and again repeated till the impression has so become a part of the child that 
it can be recalled at any time by an effort of memory ; and (2) that we can 
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tell by what the child does, far more than by what it sevs, how far it has 
grasped and understood what we have wished to impress on it. But to 
return to the occupations themselves. Sandwork is an occupation particu- 
larly adapted to quite tiny children. The materials required are some silver 
sand, a low flat tray, such as cooks use for open pastry, or the old-fashioned 
tea-tray, and a box or boxes of wooden or tin toys. The sand is better 
when made slightly moist by being sprinkled with water, as then the toys 
stick in it more firmly. The freer the child 1s left to play with the sand and 
tovs the better ; all that is needed is that we elders suggest things to do, such 
as “ Make me a nice sand-garden,” or, “See if you can make a picture of the 
ficlds, and the pathway through the fields, where we often go for a walk,” 
and then give a little occasional help as we see it is needed, and show a 
proper amount of interest in the work when it is finished. 1 have seen 
quite tiny children of three or four vears make really pretty sand-pictures, 
often illustrative of some story ] had told them, or of some picture or place 
we had been looking at together. Another way to use this sand-play is to 
make drawings with sticks and rings, such as are made on the table with the 
little Kindergarten sticks and rings and tablets. The advantage of making 
the pictures in the sand is that they can be kept more easily. The stick when 
once placed is not musplaced by a breath or hasty movement of the little 
arin, which is too often the case in making stick pictures on the tables, and 
is often a great source of annoyance and discouragement to the little child, 
who ts tempted to give up in despair when time after time it secs its work 
disarranged, its little efforts, very real as they are to if, made to appear all 
unavailing. Furthcr, the frst exercise in writing, by making the alphabet 
either with sticks or rings, or by tracing the outlines of the letters in the 
moist sand, is a capital exercise for the little ones. When thus amused they 
learn almost unconsciously, and the first steps in knowledge are taken gladly 
and eagerly, instead of being associated with tears and sighs. Moreover 
games like these, while Icaving the child free, at the same time require that 
the play shall not be purposeless, aimless, and therefore uscless as a training 
of character, but rather may help to form in each child the habit of having 
some definite aim or purpose in all he does, and of going directly and surely 
but gradually the best way to accomplish the end in view. 
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CLAY MODELLING. 


Clay Modelling is an occupation suited to rather older children than 
most of the Kindergarten occupations. About five or six years of age is 
the best time to introduce the child to this work. The materials required 
are some prepared pipe-clay, such as can be bought at any sculptor’s, a 
wooden knife or knives, and a wooden board, or plate of lead or slate. The 
clay, knives, and boards can be bought at a Kindergarten depot at a small 
cost. 

This occupation is rather a messy one, so it is well to cover the table 
with a large sheet of newspaper or an old cloth, and to put on a large over- 
ail pinafore with long sleeves. These precautions taken, leave the little one 
free to play at will with its clay ; if is most interesting to watch the ways 
different children set about using the clay. When the interest begins to flag 
a little, is the time for mother or nurse or elder sister to join in the work, 

Just show the way to break off a small piece of clay from the large lump, 
and then roll it in the palms of the hands into a ball ; it 1s not easy at first 
to get the ball perfectly round, and then the clay often gets very dry in 
the hot little hands, and cracks. But if the child is taught to moisten its 
fingers ina little cold water, and then press out the cracks they quickly 
disappear, and with a little perseverance the clay ball 1s accomplished, much 
to the delight of the little worker. Then out of the ball the child should be 
itaught to make a variety of objects, such as the bird’s nest with eggs, apples, 
plums, oranges, and many other kinds of fruit. Even, a round basket to 
hold the fruit can be made. Additional pleasure and interest in the work 
result when the little one is allowed to paint its clay model. If the paint is 
mixed with a little gum it shines, and this again helps to make the clay 
models more life-like and real. When the child has exhausted all the simple 
objects which can be made from the ball, it should be shown how to make 
a cylinder from a ball. The way to do this ts to let the child first make its 
ball, and then roll it out on its board Jike cook rolls out the dough on her 
pastry board. Children perfectly delight in doing this. To roll the clay 
evenly is not very casy. The palms of the hands and not the fingers must 
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be used. When the roll is long enough the child must be taught to flatten 
the ends by beating them gently against the board. 

Out of the cwWinder the child can make the garden roller, the pillar, the 
letter-box, the sack of corn, the funnel of an engine, and also the pencil, 
pen, walking-stick, whip, and ruler, besides several kinds of fruit and 
vegetables, such as the banana, peapods, carrots, a long turnip, and a stick 
of rhubarb. Once suggest the possibility of modelling these objects from 
the cylindrical form, and you will be astonished to notice how readily the 
child finds fresh objects ; and if, as ought alwavs to be the case, the reat 
object is there to be copied, the child delights in discovering minute points 
of difference, and to observe very accurately the chief features which 
distinguish one object from another. Play like this is of real educational 
value: the little one is learning to observe accurately, then to reproduce 
what it observes ; and this power of observing, and then reproducing what 
has been observed, is one of the most healthful signs of true mental vigour 
and intellectual growth. 

The next exercise is to make the cube. This is more difficult than to 
model the cylinder. To get the six square surfaces is not casy and requires 
much patience, but if children have done the simpler exercises and have 
become interested in clay modelling, they gladly make this effort and really 
very soon produce most creditable clay cubes. 

Out of the cube can be made the travelling trunk, Gladstone bag, chest of 
drawers, char, arm-chair, sofa, &c. To make many of these objects the 
child needs to use its modelling knife to cut away some of the clay: the 
pieces cut off should not be wasted, but rolled together into a ball and used 
to make some other objects. 

Next a slab of clay should be made, and on it fruits, flowers, leaves, &c., 
should be built up. This kind of modelling is more difficult, but when it 
follows the other kind of modelling children manage it very fairly. 


CLAY AND SAND ON WAX 


should be used to make illustrations for Geography Lessons ; e.g. when giving 
a lesson ona river, its source, bed, banks, and mouth could be modelled, or 
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when teaching the different parts of land or water, models could be made, 
and then such terms as isthmus, lake, island, cape, &c., represent real things 
and are no dry meaningless words to the child. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER. 


I. Take the ball, cylinder, and cube as the three foundation forms for 
wil models. 


Il. Let the hand and fingers be the only tools used at first, modelling 
tools should be given later. 

If. Clay should be kept ina basin covered with a damp housemaid’s 
flannel. It is ft for use when it can be cut cleanly with a knife, wire, or 
string, and does not stick to the hands. If too motst, exposure to the air 
for a short time will suck up the superfluous moisture ; or tf hard and dry, 
it should be broken into smaller picces, have water poured over if, and then 
be kneaded much as bread is, till ht for use. Objects modelled should be 
left to dry gradually. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


KINDIERGARTEN GAMES AND SONGS. 


INDERGARTEN games and songs form another ‘distinguishing feature 
in the Kindergarten system of education. 

In its play with the gifts and occupations, the child has worked alone, 
more or less. Each thing accomplished was due to individual effort, being 
more or less the result of the child’s own work. Now Froebel, greatly as 
he valued and prized individual work, felt it was not everything ; no, if the 
education was to be a perfect training for life, the child must learn to work 
with and for others, for the accomplishment of some joint aim ; it must 
learn to sink its own individuality in that of the class and of its companions, 
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and to do this involves learning to give and take readily, gladly, and freely ; 
to be content to form one of a number; to be unnoticed ; and these are 
hard lessons for children to Icarn, yet they are most important ones. It 
is just these lessons that the child learns when playing the Kindergarten 
games. The games themselves are simple, and when properly played are 
inost effective, and for these reasons: the movements are rhythmic and 
graceful, they are accompanied by a song, the words of which explain 
the meaning of the movements, and besides, each game 1s a small dramatic 
entertainment. In each game is acted out some lesson learnt, some fact in 
nature, which the child has noticed with interest, and now seeks to express 
in another form. 

As piysical exercisc, these games are excellent ; far better than dancing, 
drill, or any other fixed mode of gymnastics for little children. The song 
expands the lungs, it also causes gladness and joy to the little ones, and 
thereby conduces to the child’s physical well-being. Whilst playing these 
games the child’s sind ts exercised ; it learns to think, and then to express 
its thoughts, and, further, the moral side of the child’s nature is cared for ; 
it is learning to be unselfish and thoughtful for others, and to do its best, 
not for some personal gain, but just for the sake of others. 

These games may be classified as follows :— 

r. The “Autter und Kose Lieder” Games (or finger and hand games), 
which are taken from Froebel’s Mother’s Book : the very simplest 
form of play for the infant being, as the name denotes, little 
hand gymnastics to be done and sung. 

2. Ring Games: when the teachers and children all join hands in a 
ring, and dance round to music. 

3. Marching Gans: here the children march to music, and out of 
these marches come the many pretty Kindergarten dances. 

4. Action Games : described above. 

5. Ball Games: described partly in the chapter on Gift I. These 
games can be enlarged and expanded, and be made to lead up 
to Miss Chreiman’s effective ball gymnastics. 

I must recommend my readers to buy one of the little song-books sold 
at Hamley’s Kindergarten depot. The little 1s. 6d. book by Madame 
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Michaelis and Mrs. Berry is very good, and so is also Miss Heerwart’s 
2s. 6d. book, and its 1s. sequel. Misses Mulley and Tabram’s little 1s. 
book is very full of pretty songs and games, but for quite little children 
nothing is, I think, better than the true Froebel songs and games which we 
find in the “ Muttcr und Kose Lieder,” which book every true mother ought 
not only to possess, but to study deeply and repeatedly, and to use freely 
when playing with her children. 

It is well, when children are older, to encourage them to make up their 
own games ; almost any story --fairy tale or other story ~ may serve as the 
basis fora game, Ht is astonishing how quickly children learn to make up 
little verses and rhymes, and to find tunes to suit. This ts an mexhaustible 
form of amusement for the elder children, and the games thus arranged are 
played with great zest by all, young and old alike. 


STORIES. 


There remains yet another feature of Kindergarten training on which | 
should like to say a few words: I mean the place Froebel gives to “ Sfories” 
in his system. 

Froebel would have the sforv made a prominent feature in the week's 
lessons ; round it should centre all the other teaching, games, songs, occu- 
pations, and gift lesson——all should be the direct outcome of the story ; in 
this way the child would (1) learn to associate things together ; an impression 
received in one way would be given forth in another, and thus indirectly 
the connectedness of all things in the world would be emphasised. 

(2) The story appeals directly to the imagination ; it takes the child out 
of itself, is to its mental nature what cating and drinking are to its bodily 
nature, a means of nourishment and sustenance. 

(3) The story introduces the child to another world; when skilfully 
selected and told it may be the means of much indirect moral teaching and 
intellectual development, enlarging a child’s vocabulary, laying the foundation 
for history and literature lessons later. 

(4) Out of the story easily-grow the natural history and object lessons, 
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Which are prominent parts of the Kindergarten curriculum for older 
children. 

It was by means like these that Froebel would have the child’s first 
religious aspirations, the first stretchings of the soul after God awakened. In 
or through such teaching God’s nature and work was to be brought vividly 
before the child, and he was to be accustomed to listen to the voice of the 
All-Father speaking in and through the world He had made. Teaching of 
this kind would lead up to direct and more formal religious instruction, 
so that when doctrinal teaching came to be given, it would satisfy a real 
want felt, and be to the child the expression of a truth which was real. 


CONCLUSION. 


The Kindergarten system of education, when rightly used, supplics the 
many-sided wants of child nature, develops all the faculties gently, syste- 
matically, and perfectly, and places the child in a position not only to work 
for itself, but also to work for the good of others. 
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Kindergarten Chair, of Te hyeleni con- Mat Weaving. Packetsof Frames & Strips, 4d., Od., od., 1/- 
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Mosaic Designer .. Paper Strips, various bright colours... per packet Gch. 
Italian Mosaics .. Ring Laying. Box complete with 2 doz. Rings and 
Kall Mosaic or Bead Pictures 4 doz. Half-rings ; a 2. 1-and 26 
Vigure Liv, wy se Lis oe Circles ancl Hali-circles— 
Mphabet Box + . + . 2 20 | Boa of 3 doz. Circles, 1 -. 2/-, 3/-3 ditto, 4 Cire, 
Paper Folding, box aanannplele as we 2s LUO txl., oc, 1/35 ditto, 4-C ircles : tl. cond 
Squares of Paper, 4 ins. square, per packet of 100... Od. FIRST GIFT. 
Paper Cutting, box complete .. es Ee .. 3° 
Round-Pointed Scissors .. = sea per pair 5c. 
Paste and Brush .. sik .. Od 


‘Teachers’ Albums (or pasting patterns) .. 1/6, -2f6 
Chalk Work and woloneiae: Outline Studies tor 





Chalk Drawing . ‘ ..) per packet qd. 
Crayons, in boxes. . a per doz, boxes — tf- 
Coloured Chalks, in ‘cedar a3 bd per box = Gd. 
Paint Boxes ea ay sd 3 each 1/-, 2/6 
PLAITED BASKET. 
Csitt I. a. ee ee ee 7. each I -, adluis, 
Gift Ih. . sa as ae od » Sh 
I Gift 11. fe. MG cay tae » 4b, 
| Gift IV. i ~ 3 Ni » qd, 
| Gift NV. a. u oe =a ” Nc., ” 
Gilt VI. ms Xc., ” 
i Complete Gifts Te to VI, and VB... 22 be 
| SECOND GIFT. 





Basket Work. Fancy Basket Worker, Scries I... 3/- 





Ditto, Series IL, 3,-; ditto, Series ITI. $s See hie 

Bead Basket Worker... oe os 2s a ic 

Prepared Cane for “Cane Weaving,” per 4-Ib. 
bundle... os ‘ce oe t= and 2/3 


Book of Illustrations fa ars ie ae .. = 6d, 





iG 


710 
3/6 
3/6 
7/0 
Tb 
qa 


Price List of Appllanoes and Materials required for the Kindergarten System of Eduoation. 


Drawing. Chequered Slates per doz. 
Prepared Slate Pencils per gross 
Drawing Pencils .. an per doz. 
Cheguered Paper .. a per quire 


Cartridge Paper 
Slate Drawing School .. eG 
Chequered Drawing Box : 
Card Stencil Box .. 
Stencil Drawing Cards 
Sewing. Stepping Stones to Embroider ys 
ay r bi icket pes &d., and 
Pricking Needles . per doz. 
Felt: Pads 
In box, complete with Designs, Pricker, and Pad 
Geography made easy, per packet of 12 Maps : 
First steps in Geography. Box complete with Mitps, 
Pencils, Wood, Pricker, and Pad 
Pricking and Embossing. Pad, 
Cards in box —. as 
Prickers P 
Felt Pads .. : 
Bead Threading. 
and Colours a 
Large Round Beads + 3 per ‘punch 
Box containing 12 small boxes ‘ol Mixed Beads 


Pricker, and 12 
per doz. 


Boxes of Beads, assorted kinds 


Pea Work. Box cont: anus Peas, Sticks, & Models 

Peas .. ; per box 
Wood and Cork Worker, in box complete : 
Iextra Corks, per bon of 250 : ae 
Pointed Sticks, 3 lengths ‘per box 
Ditto, 5 lengths .. : _ 
“The Little Joiner” z. ae ve af and 

Clay Modelling. tox complete, “Phe Little 


Modeller ” af ae be 
Clay Powder ee as ; . per 4th. box 
Modelling Clay, Brey oi es - 

Modelling Knives . Se a 

Modelling: Boards. . 

Terra Cotta Models 

Button Laying and Counting. 
Bone Counters .. » per gross, 1/-, 2/3, 

‘*Plasticine.’’. The New Modelling Material for 

* the construction of Model Castles, Bridges, Water- 
works, Real Fountains, Animals, and all sorts of 
things. 

The Student’s Box, containing a tool and a good 
supply of Plasticine in tin box, suitable for the 
pocket... 

Re-fill Box, contains 2 supply of Plasticine in Red, 
Blue, Yellow or Grey . 

Boxes fitted with Plasticine in 4 colours, Tool, In- 
structions, and all requisites, at 1/-, postage 3d. 
extra; and 2/6, post free 2/10. 

Books. Laby Ballads, by F. L. Ballin 

Mutter-und Kose-Lieder 

Kindergarten Songs and Games, 
Michaclis and Mrs. Be 

Kindergarten Songs, hy Miss Heerwart 

Supplement to above, by Miss Heerwart , . 

Songs and Games for our Little Ones, by Messrs. 
Mulley and Tabram 


ad 
per doz. 


- cach Rd. : per doz. 
Red and White 


by Madame 


All the above, and a very large 
will be sent on application, 


MESSRS. HAMLEY BROS., 


* per doz. pkts. 


a 


Pel 


10d. 
t'- 


3/6 
5/- 
\/- 


30 
1/- 


2/6 
1/- 


a. 
- 


1/- 
Od. 
f- 


gd, 
16 
alo 
4l- 

1/- 
3/0 
od. 
6/6 


4/6 


1f- 
Gd. 


6d. 
2/6 


1/6 
2/6 
I/- 


EDUCATIONAL SUNDRIES. 


Abacus, for Teaching Arithmetic 
Clock Face, for eee the Time P a 
A BC Blocks. x ae /-, 2/-, 2/6, 3/6, 


I/-, 2/-, and sip 
1 i and 2/6 


4/6 


KINDERGARTEN ALPHABET, 2/6. 





“Little Folks Menageric,” for cutting out per pkt. 
Alphabet Sheets . : ; cach 
Reading Sheets p ” 
Object Lesson Pictures : . » 
Ditto Zoological Seric:.. a oe sit, its 
Kindergarten Maps .. aS es - , 
Kindergiurten Atlas . Ss a oe oon 
Natural History Pictures. a .. per set of 6 
Chequered Wooden Blackboard . 1o/- and 
Roll-Up Portable Blackboard ‘ es 
Easels for Hlackboard ‘ 
Pointers sits each 
Guns for Gun ‘Drill oy ack cach i/-; per doz. 
Searves for Scarf Drill each 
Large Wood Beads, assorted Colour s, suitable for 
Young Children for T hreading. . : per box 
Outline Pictures, for Embroidery (Nursery Rhymes) 
per packet 
Crayon and Brushwork Books (Nos. 1 to 6) each 
“Art of the Babes” Painting Book, suitable for quite 
beginners 
Nursery Rhymes for Colouring (Nos. vp 8, and y) each 
Kinderpost. Box containing miniature paper and 
envelopes, letter-cards, stamp, and pad, &c. 2/6, 4/6, 
Doll's House Furniture (Perforated Cardboard, for 
working with Woo! or Silk), 1/- per box. Silver or 
fold .. per box 
a panese Straw Work for making ‘Frames 
extra Straw, assorted colours per bundle 
Relief Pictures for colouring per box 
Globes .. “s a xs 1 13, 4/6, 7/6, 12/6, 16/6, 


Calisthenic Appliances of every kind. 


lecti f tional and other Toys, of which a Price List 
tion, ay cocalned at First Prices for Cash from 


LTD 


Wibolesale and Retail Top Merchants and Fmporters, 


64 & 68, Regent St. (Plecadiliy Circus) ; 512, Oxford St. (Marble Arch), London, W. 
Head Warehouse, Wholesale & Export, 86-87, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


2'- 
4/6 
ne 
3/6 
3/0 
1]- 
1/- 
10 
vi 
6'- 
V- 
10+ 
t/- 


1/3 


8d. 
Td. 


Od. 
1d. 


8/9 


1/9 
2/6 
6d. 
1/- 
18/y 





Harbutt’s Plasticine tor tne 


Kindergarten & Nursery. 


There is no difference of opinion now as to 
the value of MODELLING iu the cducation 
of the young ; it is one of the inherent instincts 
of the race, to be bull upon and developed, 
and not suppressed. Now that the beautiful 
matcrial Plasticine has becn pul upon the 
market in such convenient form, this delightful 
art is available to all who have the interests of 
the young at heart. 

“Plastic Methods for Plastic Minds” will be 
one of the watchwords in all right systems ol 
education in the future. 

In Nature Study, Sense Perception, and the 
Cultivation of the Graphic Memory, in Visualisa- 
tion, in Strengthening the Muscles of the Arm, 


in acquiring dexterity of manipulation by the | 


fingers, Plasticine is a valuable adjunct of 
practical Education, and will speedily find it 
place in every school. Iéxtremely ductile, barm- 
less, clean and ever ready for use without 
water, if is also of a thoroughly antiseptic 
character, aud the best plastic material for public 
handling. 

For School use Plasticine in grey, blue, red 
or yellow is packed in small tin boxes. Each 
scholar uses only his own separate supply. 
The boxes are 4d. to 4/- each, and are long 
enough to hold a modelling tool. 

Rehll boxes arc 6d. each, any colour, 

The Child’s Delight, 4/-, and The Complete 
Modeller, 2,6, are fully fitted and attractive 
boxes suitable for presents. 


The Novel and Artistic Modelling Gane ‘ ADD-A-BIT’? is the latest outcoine of Plasticine 
as 1 Home Recreation and Amusement, and is full of genuine mirth and laughter. 
3/6 and S/- cach, for any number of players, young or old. 


Postage extra, 


“How to Use Plasticine ” 
from worked models, &c., 6d. 


Special Terms for Schools. 
is a popular guide and handbook with 64 pages full of illustrations 


“Plastic Methods for Plastic Minds,” a book for teachers, 1/- 
The Schoolmaster says :—“We cordially recommend it.” 


All the above may be had of HAMLEY BROS., LONDON, and of all School Supply Agents, 
or direct from 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., Plasticine Works and Studio, BATHAMPTON, 


BY ROYAL WARRANT, 





BOVRIL HELPS TEACHERS & TAUGHT 


by providing them with body and brain nourish- 
ment of the best kind and in the best form. 
Bovril makes bodies active and brains sharp. 


I hear they want more 





